olliers 


FICTION 


32 PAGES PRICE 10 CENTS 










As a healthy and invigorating pastime Oldsmobiling is unequalled among 
outdoor sports. The driver of this pioneer runabout has nothing to watch 
but the road, and enjoys that sense of security which comes from a trust- 
worthy and ever reliable motor and a machine built right in every detail. 

The men employed in making Oldsmobiles are chosen for their skill and 
experience. The mechanical facilities of our two immense plants are the best 
human ingenuity can devise or money can procure. As a result Oldsmobile 
perfection is testified to by over 25,000 satisfied purchasers. 


Standard Runabout—Price $650.00 


Oldsmobile quality is apparent in every line of the 1904 models—a quality 
recognized the world over. Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, Price $750.00. 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, Price $950.00. Same without rear seat, 

Price $850.00. 
















Call on our nearest sales agent 
for full information or address 
Department R. 


Olds Motor Works 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
Member of the Associa- 


tion of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers. 
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GASOLINE MARINE ENGINES 


SAFETY demands a marine engine that is 
absolutely reliable, certain and prompt in start- 
ing. White Gasoline Engines are guaranteed 
to start readily and run satisfactorily under all 
conditions of weather, and to be free from defects 
in material and construction. 


They are of the four 
cycle type and are designed for long and heavy service. Each 
engine is fitted with a sensitive ball governor, solid propeller with 
reversing gears held in engine bed, early and late spark, self cleaning 
igniters, glass gasoline feed cup showing supply and 
working of fuel. Distillate and cheap grades of oil 
may be successfully used. Minimum vibration and 
noise and no disagreeable odor. 
Catalog sent upon request— also estimates on 


complete launches. Special Catalog of Stationary 
and Portable Engines for general ranch purposes. 


RO.BOXIFS GMINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 


‘ GLOBE IRON WORKS CO. 
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Cleveland and Buffalo 
Transit Company 


The Popular Commercial, Tourist and 
World’s Fair Route 


Connecting 


Cleveland ana Buffalo 


“WHILE YOU SLEEP” 


oo Steamer “‘CITY OF BUFFALO” (new) 
| i _ Steamer “CITY OF ERIE”’ (new) 


These steamers are new, fast and luxurious in 
their appointments, are unsurpassed for comfort 
and convenience, and the service is the finest of- 
fered on the interior waters of the United States. 


All tickets reading over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway will be accepted on this Company’s 
steamers without extra charge 

Connections made at Buffalo with trains for all 
Eastern and Canadian Points at Cleveland for To- 
ledo, Detroit and all points West and Southwest. 
{ Ask ticket agents for tickets via C, & B. Line, 
Send four cents in stamps for handsome illus- 
trated pamphlet. 

When going to or from the World's Fair at 

St. Louis be sure and use the C. & B. Line, 

and enjoy a delightful trip on the fastest and 
finest steamers on the Great Lakes. 


TIME CARD, DAILY 
Leave Cleveland 8:00 p.m. Arrive Buffalo 6:39 a. M. 
Leave Buffalo.... 8:00 p.m. Ar. Cleveland 6:30 a. M. 
Central Standard Time used 


W. F. HERMAN, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The worth of “FORCE” is 


proved by the number of its 
imitators. 

Of course, it’s all very flattering. 
But I don’t mind saying that some- 
times I find it hard to be sunny when 
they claim to be “Just the same as 
*“FORCE.’” i 

I hate to see my friends fooled. 


There is as much potential human energy ina 
package of “ FORCE” as in 3% pounds of beef-steak, 
with less than one-third the power (that’s the best 
medical opinion) required to assimilate it. 












































Another Royal Tribute to 
the Pianola 





Lonpon, Enctanp, March 31, 1904. 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Gentlemen :—I am gratified to inform you that we have 
received an order from His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, for two Pianolas—one for himself and one for Her 
Majesty, Queen Alexandra. , 

We have now supplied Pianolas to all members of the 


Royal Family. Yours truly, 


G. W, REED 











English Royal Family, all of whom have purchased Pianolas: 


Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra 

His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales 

Her Royal Highness, tiie Duchess of Fife 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Charles 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Victoria 

His Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Christian 

Her Royal Highness, Princess Henry of Battenberg 
Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Argyle 


It,is interesting to learn that every member of the English Royal Family 
has purchased’a piano-player. It is significant that im every instance it has 
been a. Pianola. 

The'Pianola is the standard piano-player of the world. 

Its musical superiority is universally conceded by the greatest musicians 
of this country’and Europe. 

Its mechanical excellence is everywhere recognized. The Pianola is the 
most scientifically designed and carefully constructed instrument of this 
type in the world. 

The Metrostyle Pianola, the popular model, costs $300. This is some- 
what more than the price of other piano-players, but wherever it is a ques- 
tion of quality and not of price the Pianola is universally the instrument 
selected. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., New York 
Catalog upon request 























Bath Room Combination 


Latest Design, Best Appliances | 
Finest Nickel Trimmings, Brand New | 





| 
| 








| BATH TUB 


White porcelain enameled—heavy roll rim—seamless cast iron. 








Genuine ‘Italian’ marble countersunk slab and back—patent 
LAVATORY overflow porcelain bowl. | 

Syphon wash down vitreous porcelain bowl—perfect working— 
CLOSET best wood work. 


Price $55.00 

Other combinations ranging in price from $37.50 to $100.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money *sefunded 

Any ordinary mechanic can do the work 

We furnish working plans on application | 





We can also save you from 20 to 50 per cent on steam or hot water heating plants. 
Ask for Booklet F 162—tells all about Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. Address 


























CHICAGO H. W. CO., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago 


























Gro RADO 


AND RETURN 


UNION PACIFIC 


EVERY DAY from June 1st to 
Sept. zoth, inclusive, with final 
return limit Oct. 31st, 1904, from 


ST. LOUIS = $25.00 
CHICAGO’ = $30.00 


With correspondingly low rates 
from other points. 











To Get There 
Quicker--Surer--Easier--Ride a 


7 MERKEL YX 
MOTOR CYCLE 


Whenever---wherever you go let the Merkel 
take you. It’s the quickest and most con- 
venient vehicle made. You don’t work 
while you ride --- simply steer. Strong, 
A simple, economical. Write for booklet, etc. J 
WRITE TO-DAY. ; 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line. 





Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FACTORY, LAYTON PARK 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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G &J TIRE CoO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Depot, 81 Reade St., New York 


Eastern Distributing 
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Ge FQUITABLE 


HENRY B HYDE 


J H HYDE 





THE SPAN 


of life is uncertain—it may 
be long- or 1t may be short. 


An adequate Endowment policy in the 
Equitable is a bridge on which you can 
cross safely over the waters of uncer- 
tainty to the solid ground of certainty. 


If the span of your life is short, it pro- 
tects your family. If your life is long” 
it provides for your own mature years. 


Opportunities for men of character ¢ 
Apply te GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 





For full information fill out this coupon or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 





120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 24 
Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ ........065 6. see cere <e 
BP Sam OE 5 Soc se akin oc'es years of age. 


NMG... cc0s ccsccescoocs : 


Address... 
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SPECIAL TRIAL CLUBBING OFFER 


The Technical World *" *= ¢1 99 


months 
(Subscription price $2.00) 


Practical Lessons in Electricity 1.35 
Both . . $2.35 
rECHNIC Al SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 


WRLD _ ks 
aneien = limited to one month 






rosea $1.00 


nine 2 cent stamps 


Practical Lessons in Electricity 


Published by the American School of Corre- 
spondence at Armour Institute of Technology 


A 300 page book taking up the Elements of Electricity, 
Electric Current, Wiring, Storage Batteries, etc. 14,000 copies 
sold in four months. 

Special introductory price of the School $1.35. Could not 
be duplicated for $3.00. 

We have secured a special edition, and in order to increase 
the circulation of THE TECHNICAL WORLD we will give 
a copy to every new subscriber as long as the supply lasts. 


The Technical World 


“A Popular Magazine with a Technical Turn’”’ 


40,000 subscribers read it every month. Full of profitable, inter- 
esting information for those who desire an intelligent knowledge of 
technical and scientific matters. Discusses such subjects as Radium, 
Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Boats, War Vessels, Air Ships, High 
Speed Electric Railways, Electric Lighting, Heating and Plumbing 
Systems, The Construction and Operation of Automobiles, Launches, 
etc., and the Wonders of Science and Engineering in the language of 
the lay reader. 

Why not add a magazine to your list from which you and your 
family may derive profit as well as entertainment ? 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD 
3321 Armour Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Dollar Bill may be Sent at Our Risk 























Used by the Royal Families and 
Smart Hotels Throughout Europe 





TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES 


Plain salt refined and 
purified to dainty per 
fection with wheat 
phosphates added to 
replace the vital salts 
lost in cooking food. 










Never 
Cakes 


Send for sample, enougu for the family, naming your grocer 


‘‘CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
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We Sell Direct from Factory 


Write to us for our catalogue of these new, up- 
to-date Trunks and we will quote you “Factory 
Prices” and make prompt shipment of any T:unk 
selected. They have smooth sliding drawers. 
No rummaging for clothing. Alli articles kept 
in their proper places. Bottom just as accessible 
as the top. Finest, strongest and best. Cost no 
more than others. Returnable if not satis‘ac- 
tory. Ask for catalogue A-1106. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO. Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 
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Summer Collar Comfort 


The Outing and Moro mark anew era 
in collars for warm weather. Never 
before have extremely low collars 
combined so much comfort with real- 
ly stylish appearance. The outer 
band is wide and sets well down to the 
shirt, giving a finished appearance, 
especially noticeable when worn 
without the coat. Moro style made 
also with round corners called Nido. 


























Ask your dealer to show you these collars. If he will 
not supply you we will upon receipt of price—2 for 
25c, Write for our new Style Booklet; every man who 
likes to appear well should have it. It is FREE 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. R, Troy, N. Y. 
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You want a) 
good noise 
maker. Don't 
risk your life 
fooling with 
a toy pistol, 
but buy a 


Safe 
Reliable 
Durable 
22 caliber, 7 shot, rim fire 
32 caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire 
F not to be had of your dealer write 

us, stating preference and enclos- 
ing amount, and we will supply you 
by return mail or express, sending 
prepaid. Write for Free Catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO. WORCESTER, MASS. 


$9.50 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 


New York, 416-424 West 13th Street 


The International News Co., 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 


Copyright 1904 by P. F. Collier & Son. 


Vol. XXXIII Now 11 


New 
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Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter 


10 Cents per Copy 
York, Saturday, June I1, 1904 


London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and 


$5.20 per Year 
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Change of Address 


Subscribers when ordering a change of address should give the old as well as 


the new address, and the 


subscriber. 





ledger number on their wrapper. 


All subscriptions commence with 


the date of the first copy received. 


From two to 
three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, 
and before the first copy of Cottier’s will reach any new 























H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 


vehicle for general use. 


cheapness in 
showing complete line of vehicles for all uses. 


Dept.W, Watertown, N.Y. 
Branch at Baltimore, Md. 


Adirondack Buckboard 


shown here is a very popular, double seated, 
Finished in natural wood. 


‘‘Babcock Vehicles”’ 


are all made on the same principle ‘‘merit rather than 
rice.’’ Send for large illustrated catalog 





open 
































TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP ON 
APPROV. without a cent deposit; any 
wheel not satisfactory returned at our expense, 

Shing ga 75 

ae , $875 to $17 
Coaster en Hedgethorne Puncture 
proof Tires and best equipment. 1902 and 
1903 Models, best 

makes. . . — to $12 
| BOO Second-hand Wheels 

All makes and Models 

good as new $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale at half 
Factory Cost. 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to take orders from sample 
wheel furnished by us. Our agents make 
big profits. Write at once for catalogues and 
our Special Offer. 

AUTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Machines, 
Sundries, etc., half usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept.53-F, Chicago 










Do you know that our Government is in constant 
straits for Stenographers? It's afact. Civil 
Service Commissioner will tell you soe Our 


Graduates fully prepared and 
instructed just how to obtain appointment. 
MERCANTILE Sten,Inst. 198 Canal,Chicagc Ill. 








Genuine Pre-historic Stone and Flint Implements 
for sale. Send 10c for a nice arrow point, or a flint 
knife, or a notched scraper, or an old shell wampum, 
mailed free with our catalogue of 100 illustrations. 
J. R. NISSLEY - - - ADA, OHIO 


be found 


road system. 
order of things. 
Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in the world and 
**SWONDERLAND 1904,” which describes it and is published by the North- 
ern Pacific, will be sent to you on receipt of six cents by A. M. CLELAND, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Ohe 


Yellowstone Park 


special parties to visit it. 


convenience, for 5% days to be spent in the park, any 


Two new hotels, 


materially to the pleasures of the tour 
pointment, electric lighted, 
each, and the trip through this Wonderland is the finest coaching trip to 


in the country. 


The government has spent $500,000 within two years in perfecting the 


New roads, 


Although the regular tourist trip provides, for 


steam heated, have a capacity of 250 


new steel bridges, improving old roads, 


too miles of roads will be sprinkled in 1904. 


is increasing in popularity yearly and it is becoming quite the thing for 


one can remain 
from a week to three months, without any extra charge for transportation. 
at Upper Geyser basin and Yellowstone lake, add 
The hotels are all modern in ap- 


guests 


is the 
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HE PRESIDENT of one of tie 
largest corporations in the world 
has purchased from me within two 
years, over six thousand cigars. 

This man at seventeen was an Officer in 
the United States Navy—at sixty, I re- 
peat, is President of one of the largest 
corporations in the world. ‘The interven- 
ing steps were made unaided. The same 
discriminz iting judgment that took him 
from the fore-castle to the 
quarter-deck, from the office 
clerk's desk to the presi- 
dent’s chair, prompts him 
to buy cigars from me at 
$5.00 per hundred, because 
he knows that he is getting 
a better cigar than he has 
heretofore bought for ten 
cents each. 

My cigars are good—bet- § 
ter than cigars that are usu- 
ally retailed at double the : 
money. I make them just as i 
good as I know how, make 
them honestly, add a fair 
profit, tell my customers ex- 
actly of what they are made 
and take them back from 
any who are Geiawsintel: 

I use good tobacco, I do 
not flavor or doctor it in any 
way; my factory is clean, 
and is open to my customers 
and friends. 

It is a fact that over two- 
thirds of all who buy, order 
again and again. = 

My customers are mer- 
chants, manufacturers, 
bankers, more of the latter 
in proportion than any other 
class of business men. In 
other words, my customers 
are men with bank accounts, 
who would not smoke my 
cigars unless they had the 
quality —no matter what 
the price. 

MY GUARANTEE IS:— 
that the filler of these cigars 
is clear, clean, long Havana 
—no shorts or sweepings. 
The wrappers are genuine 
Sumatra. This guarantee 
has been attached to every 
box of these cigars that I 
have ever sold. 

MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one hun- 
dred Shiverg’ Panetela Ci- 
gars on approval to a reader 
of COLLIER’s WEEKLY ex- 











press prepaid. He may] Shivers’ 
smoke ten of the cigars and} Panetelas 
return the remaining ninety] EXacT size 
at my expense if he is not | ®XACT SHAPE 











pleased—and no charge. If 
he keeps the cigars he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten days. 

I would not dare to make this offer if 
my statements were not absolutely true. 
I risk one-tenth of all the cigars I sell— 
and more, when unworthy people take 
advantage of me—as well as the cost of 
expressage. Wouldn’t I be a doit to send 
out cigars that would not stand the test? 

In ordering, please use business letter- 
head or enclose business card; also state 
whether strong, medium, or mild cigars 
are desired. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
906 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Fisherman’ s Outlit 















This Splendid 
High Grade Outfit 
consists of a hexa 
gon three jointed, 
split bambec nickel 
mounted rod, made of 
selected six strips 
carefully i and nicely 
finished, closely silk 
wrapped, solid me seat 
All mountings are full heavy 
nickel plated. Cork hand) 
6 fact. long, con 1 
ved and varnished he lew 
en form and cloth bag. One 
lity Anchor Brand Maltiply 
nickel plated, raised pi 
click and drag, balance 
holds 40 yards of line. Or 
5 yards of extra quality Hard 
0 feet o 








also contains 
Braided silk for trout or bam, 
water pro of S. I. C. Bass Line, No. 64, Two 
dozen split shot for Sinkers. * Three N 
Ringed Sinkers for Bass fishing. Six assorted 
styles bass and trout flies. One six foo t Silkwort 
Gut Leader Eighteen single gut Snel te d Hooks, 
assort One soft Rub yber Frog, 
verfect imi . 4 Fluted Trollir g Spex or 





for trout and b mat 
ation. One 









nickel plated with swivel hooks, nicely fe athered. One colored 
float. This Outfit would ordinarily cost at retail at least $5.00. We 
will send it to you with the distinct understanding, that if you 

are not satisfied with it after you have examined it, you car $ 
return it to us at our expense and 


we will refund your money, 


Our Special Price 
Our Handsome, New 


THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF 
Sporting Goods Cat- 
alog, containing 
everything for the 
Fisher or Hunter, 
wr! i) 


mailed free upon SIXTH AVE. “si9°sTs: 


application. NEW YORK CITING, 











TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nu sery. 
Fruit Box free. We 

Want MORE SALESMEN P 


CASH 
Weekly 
STARK BRO§, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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Gen tent en-, 
The AING” 


Behind the fact that the Winton is 
king of motor cars is our extensive 
automobile manufacturing experience, 
coupled with right construction. These 
make it king. 
Cylinders are horizontal, because 
horizontal cylinders are unequalled in 
speed and power. Mechanism is easily 
understood: to operate the Winton one 
need not have a mechanical education.  Air- 
governing system is simple and absolute, 
assuring you ease of mind and safety. 
And the price—$2500—is right. You 
always pay for what you get — pay 
other than Winton price and you will 
not get Winton quality. 


Winton literature is interesting. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
Factory and General Offices 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Chicago 





Winton Agencies in all important places 


Member Association 
Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 
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RUSSIAN 


Yinkow is the port to Newchwang, where several thousand Russian troops were concentrated under General Kondratovitch (whose portrait appears on page 12), about two months ago. 


TRANSPORT TRAIN AND ESCORT RESTING AT YINKOW 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. F. J. ARCHIBALD, COLLIER’S CORRESPONDENT ATTACHED TO THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY ¢ ER'S WEEKLY 


New- 


chwang is a treaty port on the Liaotung Gulf about half-way between Port Arthur and Mukden. Since the Japanese landed under General Oku on the Liaotung Peninsula, most of the 
Russian troops have been withdrawn further north, although St. Petersburg despatches have repeatedly stated that they would be used to attack the rear or flank of General Oku's army 


operating against Port Arthur. 
1 


The unfinished building shown in the photograph was being constructed by the Russians for use as administration offices for the civil government of the district 


2 
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ENIUS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT has been shown in 

England alone of the great nations of modern Europe, 

and we have fortunately inherited the laws and the 

spirit of the country of Magna Charta and Habeas Cor- 

pus, of OLIVER CROMWELL, CHATHAM, BuRKE, and Fox. 
Our fathers in the Revolution took up arms against a preamble; 
they fought upon a legal principle; and, as WEBSTER put it, ‘‘on 
this question of principle, while actual suffering was yet afar off, 
they raised their flag against a power to which, for purposes of 
foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome in the height of her glory 
is not to be compared’’—against the same power from which they 
had inherited their spirit of individual rights and initiative. Ex- 
plaining why political life in France has never been as free and 
stable as in England, a brilliant historian observes that the French 
can never get away from the idea of having the Government do 
everything. ‘‘All improvements of any importance, all schemes 
for bettering even the material condition of the people, must re- 
ceive the sanction of the Government. The Government is 
believed to see everything, know everything, and provide for every- 
thing. In fact, the whole business of the State is conducted 
on the supposition, that no man either knows his own 
interest, or is fit to take care of himself.’’ It is all 
part of the spirit which, under pretence of protecting 
the people, shackles their liberty, diminishes their responsibility to 
themselves, and deprives them of the profound education which 
is given by providing for future contingencies, and by the habit of 
solving for themselves the difficulties of life. On one hand is the 
spirit of Democracy; on the other the spirit of paternal govern- 
ment and Socialism. It is strange in this country to see the party 
which has borne and often deserved the name Democratic now 
containing a large element of the exact opposite, or Socialistic. 
Democracy means as little government as possible, the life of the 
nation being carried forward by all the individuals. Socialism 
means that the citizens give up their liberty and individuality to 
the State, which runs their business for them. The increase of 
Socialism in the United States is due to the abuses of capital, pro- 
tected by unequal laws, and to the great recent immigration from 
countries where the principles of free government are unknown. 
Unfortunately it has fastened itself upon the noble principles of 
the historic free Democratic party. We hope something will hap- 
pen at St. Louis which will set apart clearly free Democracy, on 
the one hand, and Socialism, with its inevitable demagogues, on 
the other. In other words, the best thing that could happen would 
be for the Populists to drop the mask and bolt. 


R. BRYAN’S VIEW of the contest in Missouri has been one 

which hardly adds credit to a politician who professes always 
to reek with moral principle. What has been so unmistakably an 
ethical contest, with extreme corruption on one side and intelligent 
purification on the other, Mr. Bryan has insisted on treating as a 
matter of mere party expediency. When the machine had a strong 
seeming chance to win, Mr. BRYAN struck his little blow at FoLk by 
echoing the plea of the Missouri boodlers, that there was more than 
one virtuous man in the local Democratic party. Now that Fox 
has entirely routed his opponents, Mr. Bryan comes 
out with an attempt to make all factions comfortable. 
It was in Missouri politics, as will be remembered, that 
Mr. Bryan picked Gumshoe BILL STONE as a fitting person to be 
President. He now has a friendly word for Mayor ReEeEp, and his 
**conspicuous public service,’? who, as Mr. Bryan alleges, was sup- 
ported by all Democrats ‘‘conspicuous in the organization.’? Mr. 
Bryan’s use of the adjective conspicuous seems to be correct. 
He credits the organization with opposing the nomination of Mr. 
Fo_k because that nomination would be a weak one. Sancta sim- 
plicitas! We would suggest to Mr. Bryan that his views on Missouri 
politics are among those possessions which would as well be treas- 
ured in the seclusion of his own soul. 


WELL 
SAID 


CERTAIN KIND OF ECONOMY is successfully practiced by 
a group of newspapers, which are owned by one man, and 
which are not prudish in their consciences. They save a good 
deal of money by it, and they decorate their pages with names 
which could not be procured by other means. The reader will 
find, frequently on one page, some such array as this, of talent 
and importance: ‘‘What I Think of the Nobility,’’ by Leo Totsror; 
**The Quality of American Literature,’’ by WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs; 
8 . 


‘*Attack and Defence,’’ by Captain A. T. Manan. The reader is 
pleased to have his paper able to employ for his benefit all these 
able writers to discourse to him on the questions of the day. He ! 
is so unreasonable, that he would probably not be so much im- 
pressed if he knew the prosaic circumstances: that these articles 
were not written for his enterprising newspaper, but were gathered 
from old books, interviews, or speeches, when not actually ‘‘faked.”’ 
Especially would he be less impressed if he knew that 
the authors had frequently refused to contribute to the 
newspaper, not caring to be identified with a sheet so 
heedless of the truth. But the author is unprotected by the law, so 
the owner of the newspaper can appropriate the old material and indi- 
cate to his readers that it is freshly written for their especial benefit. 
We add this detail to others which we have occasionally brought 
forward, to show how eminently fitted is the owner of the newspaper 
yellow trust to become the political Moses, the moral philosopher 
and guide, of the helpless and downtrodden American people. 
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HE ARROGANCE OF MONOPOLY found, during the great 

coal strike of t1g02, its most delightful champion in Mr. 
GrEOoRGE F. Baer, President of the Reading Railway and head of 
that illegal combination known as the Coal Trust. Illegal, we 
say; for, whatever it may be possible to bring within the rules of 
evidence, nobody doubts that the men who own the railways and 
the coal actually do contravene the law. Mr. Barer has moderated 
a little since those exciting days two years ago. He then seemed 
to assert that Divine Providence had expressly appointed him to 
conduct the business in which he was so ruthlessly and 
so profitably engaged. He now alleges merely that B A ER 
when, ‘‘like any other good merchant,’’ the coal roads 
charge all they can get, ‘‘the Lord is responsible.’’ When the coal 
barons water their stock and then say it must earn four per cent, 
and when they defeat the laws in order to make this water good, 
is the Lord also the person on whom Mr. Baer so jauntily lays 
the blame? It seems to us that the pious Barr might better dis- 
cuss his acts without appealing to supernatural authority. When 
a man is engaged in getting all the money he can, especially by a 
grinding monopoly, it is a question between him and the law, not 
between the public and the Creator. 


IFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE is the basis of modern Democ- 

racy. Germany has contributed a great deal more to science, 
philosophy, and literature than we have, but while it has con- 
tributed much it has diffused little. It is striking and suggestive, 
therefore, when Germany indulges in some act or expression which 
would be unthinkable in this country. It is reported that the place 
where the Emperor Wittiam shot his thousandth stag is to be 
marked, for the uplifting of future generations, by a block of stone 
weighing fifty hundredweight. The spot rendered so notorious is 
near Zehdenick, and about thirty miles north of Berlin. The in- 
scription is to run as follows: ‘‘Our most gracious Margrave and 
Lord the Emperor Witu1am II laid low at this spot, 
on September 20, 1898, his thousandth stag, a noble 
creature of twenty tines.’? To Americans this inscrip- 
tion is too contemptible to be even properly absurd. The incident 
only reminds us of how backward a civilization may be in one 
respect when it is so advanced in others. Another incident, which 
happened about the same time, shows how inevitable is the trend 
of Democracy. The greatest organ of opinion in the world, a bul- 
wark of conservative thought in England, has made a reduction 
in its price—a slight one, to be sure, but none the less an entering 
wedge. The ‘‘Times,”’ in taking this step, makes a concession to 
the spirit of the age, which in every Democratic country takes 
account of a constantly larger fraction of the population. This 
change is a mark of progress in the diffusion of Democratic 
opinion as clearly as the Kaiser’s inscription is a ridiculous at- 
tempt to keep alive an outgrown superstition. 


CONTRASTING 
INCIDENTS 


N THE ANCIENT WORLD war called to its service the ablest 

men of every kind. In Greece, for instance, SocRATEs, PLATO, 
SoLon, THEMISTOCLES, PERICLES, ALCIBIADES, DEMOSTHENES, XENO- 
PHON, THUCYDIDES—statesmen, philosophers, orators, historians— 
all were soldiers, some of them commanders of high distinction. 
BuUCKLE’s judgment is that CROMWELL, WASHINGTON, and NapoLEon 
are the only first-rate modern warriors who were equally competent 


to govern, and the English army for two centuries and a half has 
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possessed, as writers of distinction, only Napier and RALeicH. In 
this country, our history is short, but the case of WASHINGTON is 
unlikely to be repeated. We have made Presidents out of profes- 
sional soldiers, but most of the experiments have not been dis- 
tinguished for success. It is true, nevertheless, that men who 
have been in the army, usually but a short time, have taken a 
much higher position in American civil life than they have in the 
recent life of England. The explanation is that our great war 
was fought by civilians and called upon a large portion of the young 
men of forty years ago, which was true of the Revolution also. 
Nevertheless, since WASHINGTON, there is nobody really eminent 
for ability both in war and peace, unless JAacKson be 
admitted as a doubtful example. England has, in her 
two greatest generals, MARLBOROUGH, whose name in 
civil life is a synonym for weakness and lack. of principle, and 
WELLINGTON, who was a powerful but merely reactionary political 
leader. War has become specialized, with other things. It is no 
longer, in the freest countries, the profession in which a man of 
ability sees the greatest probability of glory. It almost never 
attracts, therefore, men of varied talents, but only those whose 
aptitude is special. Armies are vast but wars are few, and, al- 
though a Roperts and a KITCHENER gain applause, they are rap- 
idly forgotten, in comparison with a CHAMBERLAIN, a HUXLEY, or 
a Kiptinc. War no longer draws the most interesting men because 
it no longer offers them the most interesting opportunities. 


 Piigprndendeee IS PARTLY FASHION, or habit, and partly innate 
temperament. People often try to explain it away. They 
say, perhaps, that the Japanese are really inferior in courage to 
Europeans, their fearlessness growing out of insensitiveness, the 
lower value put on life, and training with a special view to hardi- 
hood. But to think you have proved courage away by showing 
how it originates is a muddy sort of reasoning. It is clearer to 
say that we value other things as much as courage. ‘‘An intrepid 
courage is at best but a holiday kind of virtue, to be seldom exer- 
cised, and never but in cases of necessity; affability, mildness, ten- 
derness, and a word which I would fain bring back to its original 
signification of virtue—I mean good nature—are of daily use; they 
are the bread of mankind and the staff of life.”” This judgment is 
even more the creed of civilization to-day than it was when DrypEN 
wrote, but in Japan courage is as much the primal virtue as it was 
“in antique Rome. Asiatics are not supposed to be as 
delicately organized, nervously, as Western races are, 
and as modern civilization tends to make us. The pale 
cast of thought is capable of as striking bravery as barbaric ardor, 
but it is less often arousec to desperate action. Moralists have 
argued that the courage which grows from constitution often for- 
sakes a man when he has occasion for it, but the courage which 
arises from a sense of duty is uniform; just as moralists argue 
that bullies and the cruel have no courage, which is not true. 
Courage, as a matter of fact, may be one of the lowest virtues, as 
it may be one of the highest. The most trustworthy military 
courage, to-day, comes from special training to that particular end, 
and not from any reasoned sense of duty. The Chinese are deemed 
by almost all Oriental scholars a higher race, intellectually and mor- 
ally, than the Japanese. They lack the unsurpassed courage of 
the islanders merely because public opinion and military organiza- 
tion have not developed it. A comparison between Oriental and 
Western courage, when both are organized, will be more easily 
made when the present war is over. 


URAGE 


ATURE IS NOT MORAL. The survival of the strongest is not 

a rule of ethics. Race prejudice is natural, and it is deemed 
by the majority of deep scholars to be a bar against degeneration. 
It is, however, so uncharitable in detail that we find always thou- 
sands, especially of the spiritual, protesting against the instinct. 
This argument, for instance, from the ‘‘Christian Register,’’ one 
of the best weeklies in the country, typifies this trend of 
thought: ‘‘A very curious spectacle is presented when 
a Jew in America makes a vehement demand for the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese. One would think that the sufferings of the 
Jews under exclusion acts, and other limitations of their liberty to 
work for a living and to enjoy the proceeds of their labor, would 
have made them tolerant in regard to other races. Such a spec- 
tacle as a Jewish workingman urging the exclusion of the Chinese 
is a wonderful illustration of the persistence of racial prejudices 











Irishmen and Jews protesting against the injuries 
which they suffer at the hands of governments and nationalities to 
which they are subject, instead of learning tolerance from their suf- 
ferings, agree to inflict upon the Chinese every social and industrial 


and dislikes.’”’ 


disability of which in their own case they complain. This means 
only that logic has a small part in the history of nature and hu- 
manity. <A strict consistency would end in universal sameness or 
in universal death. Evolution is a history of war. ‘‘Every war,’ 
says MACHIAVELLI, ‘‘that is necessary is just.’? Every hostile meas- 
ure that is necessary is just, and by necessary we mean tending to 
strengthening and advantage. On the present issue, we personally 
favor mitigating our Chinese treaty only to admit educated men. 
We oppose admitting the Chinese generally. We should be glad 
to see an education clause directed against Southeastern Europe, 
and we believe in a certain merely social discrimination against 
the negro. The Jew and the Irishman, excluding the Chinaman, 
are uncharitable, even as nature is uncharitable. An end of 
DaRwin’s laws would mean the end of progress. 


ATRIOTISM IS A NOBLE EMOTION which lends itself easily 

to the ridiculous. A Boston woman has carried the fad for 
ancestry societies to its legitimate conclusion by heading a move- 
ment to consolidate the Grandchildren of the War Veterans of 
1861-5. Her society should have at least the merit of voluminous 
enrolment. It has already led to suggestions for Aunts of the 
Heroes of San Juan Hill, Brothers-in-Law of Conscripts of the 
Sixties, and First Cousins once Removed of Filipino Extermina- 
tors. Anything which is snobbery masquerading as historic in- 
terest or patriotism deserves burlesque. Patriotism, according to 
Dr. JoHNson, is the last refuge of a scoundrel. Socially it is 
rather the last refuge of a fool. Perhaps we can get beyond the 
wars, and organize all the relatives of CARNEGIE heroes. A heroic 
race needs no hero fund. A race of patriots needs 
no patriotic gossip parties. Historical societies should 
be composed of historians. Snobbishness, pedantry, 
and their kindred vices consist in putting an over-emphusis on 
some one possession or distinction, and the smaller the trait cele- 
brated the pettier the vice. Pedantry, which is the vanity of 
knowledge, is therefore a step or two above snobbishness, which 
is the vanity of class. .The singular fertility shown by the gene- 
alogy societies in devices for making themselves ridiculous is to 
be explained by the absurdity of the motives on which they are 
founded. Lavinia I, Queen of the Holland Dames, and her the- 
atrical career, were a natural outcome of the pseudo-patriotic move- 
ment. In organizations flimsily founded, flimsy people get to the 
top. The Boston woman and her new burlesque will be well em- 
ployed if they hasten the end of queens, daughters, and dames. 
Our librarians are kept busy furnishing books to ladies who wish 
to dig up remote ancestry for social glamour. 


HE MOST IMPRESSIVE GRAVEYARD in the world is perhaps 

one in Washington, where rows and rows of monotonous small 
slabs extend along the hills, and under the trees, and fade away, 
as uniformly as a sea, with a melancholy as vast, a simplicity that 
overwhelms. The individuals are lost in the impression, as drops 
are nothing in the ocean. And in this city, also, is the one of 
all modern monuments that gives the deepest feeling and the 
highest thought to death, far outreaching the record of any single 
life. It bears not a word upon it, but sits as silent and as strong 
as the fate which hangs above us all. It has the calm and the 
fearfulness of death. It is universal. It is, in the sculptor’s 
genius, almost acceptable; above sorrow as above joy; 
familiar as the air; a passenger on every breeze. ‘‘O 
eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none could 
advise, thou hast persuaded; what none has dared, thou hast done; 
and whom all the world hath flattered, thou hast cast out of the 
world and despised; thou hast drawn together all the far-stretchéd 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words, Hic jacet!’? Thus the 
great Elizabethan, who had done and felt so much. Death should 
never be robbed of its dread simplicity. A ruined graveyard is 
more impressive than a collection of pretentious marbles. The 
average cemetery is a parody of death, the ordinary inscription a 
belittling of life. Monuments and burial grounds profound and 
simple as those we have been praising, make it easier to live with 
seriousness and to die with decency. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


‘| According to the Tokyo Asadt’s Tien- 
! | ties correspondent, the Russian authori- 
tieth on the 20th inst. gave permits to 
the following correspondents to proceed 
from Ying-kow to Mukden :— 
The New York Collyer’s Weekly, two 
{ correspondents. 
The London Morning Post, one. 
| The Paris and New York Herald, one. 
Le Temps, one. 
Le Journal(?), Italian paper, one. 
American Associated Press, one. 
Permits were refused to the corre- 
spondents of the following papers :— 
The London Times. 
The. London Daily Telegraph. 
The London Daily Mail. 
The New York World. 
The New York Journal. 


The San Francisco Examiner. hs 
tes Ten 
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on the double-barreled success with both armies. 
any language has more than ONE, ts a spectacular triumph. 
the other papers would have been eager to send a photographer if they could have done so. 
of any country—not even England, Japan's ally—has more than one correspondent with each column, and 
CoLuiER’s has TWO with BoTtH the Russians and the Japanese. 
and opposed armies, is one of the highest ever paid a newspaper.’ 

The four correspondents referred to by Mr. Davis are Mr. Frederick Palmer and Mr. James H. Hare with " 
General Kuroki’s army, which crossed the Valu,; and Mr. J. F. J. Archibald and Mr. Victor Butla with Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s forces in Manchuria. 

On May 26 we received a cablegram from Mr. Archibald saying that he had left Mukden and had made a 
wo hundred mile journey on horseback to Kaopontze, where he had taken train for Tien-tsin. 
Kou-pang-tze, 7s a small town on the railroad which runs from Newchwang to Tien-tsin. 
line of China and Manchuria, and ts now occupied by a large body of Chinese regular troops.) 

Mr. Archibald left the last Cossack outpost near Mukden, and between there and Kaopontze traveled 
He was the only correspondent to get through the Russian lines 
We instructed him at once to send acablegram descriptive of the situation as tt 
The following message, received from him May 30, throws an interesting light upon the 
As Mr. Archibald says in his first sentence, this cable message— 


through a district infested by Chinese outlaws. 
since the beginning of the war. 
was at that time. 
conditions existing with the Russians. 
being sent from Peking, China—is uncensored, and therefore not tinged with Russian official coloring. 
Archibald returned to Mukden at once after sending this despatch, and ts now again with the Russian forces. 


THE accompanying cut ts a reproduction of a clipping from the Japan ‘‘Times,” published in Tokio and sent 
& & J , Ss . 
It will be seen from this that COLLIER’S zs better 


- WITH THE RUSSIAN to us by our correspondent, Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 
r ARMY. represented with the armies of both nations now at war in the Far East than any other newspaper or periodical 
t — in the world. In the letter inclosing this clipping Mr. Davis says: 


To have TWo men, when no other newspaper or periodical ‘in 
Of course one man ts a photographer, but all 


“T can not suffictently congratulate you 
o } 7 
No other periodical 


This compliment from the rival governments, 


(Kaopontze, or 
It ts near the boundary 


Mr. 








WITH THE RUSSIANS 


Special Cable Despatch from J. F. J. ARCHIBALD, Collier’s Correspondent attached to the Russian Headquarters in the Field 


PekING, May 3o. 

HIS is an uncensored despatch—the first to get 

out of the Russian lines since the war began. But 

if American readers expect that an uncensored 

despatch means a sensation, they will be disap- 

pointed; for within the great barrier of official secrecy 

all things go forward with amazing quiet and thor- 
oughness. 

There is much fighting continually, but little in com- 
parison with what we shall, no doubt, have later on. 
In all the fights up to the present the enemy have 
greatly outnumbered the Russian forces engaged. The 
entire Russian army anxiously waits for the Japanese 





MATTHEW STANLEY QUAY 


Born in York County, Pa., in 1833, and graduated from Jefferson College 
in 1850, Senator Quay (who died May 28) entered the legal profession and 
held various State offices prior to his election to the United States Senate. He 
served as Senator for fifteen years, and for twenty years was a member of the 
Republican National Committee, acting as its Chairman in the successful 
Presidentia! campaign of 1888. He rare scholarly attainments and 
an iron will. For nearly twenty years Senator Quay was the political ““boss’” 


of the State of Pennsylvania, controlling all State and Federal patronage 
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to uncover their plan of campaign, so that a great force 
may be brought into concerted action. Russia now 
has a sufficient force in the field to withstand any at- 
tack from the Japanese. Regiments of Russian regu- 
lar troops are pouring in every day. The hussars and 
dragoons are vastly superior to the first contingent of 
cavalry, which was mainly recruited in Siberia. Trains 
are arriving from Mukden at the rate of from six to ten 
every day. Hundreds of extra sidings have been built 
along the entire seven thousand miles of track. Hun- 
dreds of guns and thousands of horses are pouring into 
Manchuria. 

The Russian military officers can not understand why 
the enemy should have waited so long to attack. At 
the outset they could have marched through to Harbin 
with but little opposition, but now Russia has had time 
to prepare a strong resistance. 

Last week the Japanese main force appeared to be 
advancing against the Russians, but as soon as their 
advance guard sighted the Russian outposts they with- 
drew without giving battle. They did this, no doubt, 
upon discovering the Russians’ true strength. It is 
now thought that the enemy may assault Port Arthur 
on the land side before making any further advance 
into Manchuria. Such tactics would exactly suit Rus- 
sia; should the enemy assault Port Arthur, the large 
Russian force in the neighborhood of Yinkow will 
strike at the Japanese flank. 

The Chinese bandits called Hunghutzes (sometimes 
spelled Chunchuses) are very active along the western 
Russian outposts. I rode from Mukden to Kaopsntze, 
leaving the last Cossack outpost directly west of Muk- 
den. Depredations by the Hunghutzes were reported 
everywhere. At Kaopantze I saw twenty Japanese 
dressed as Chinese organizing a force of brigands under 
a famous Hunghutze leader. In this camp there were 
five thousand brigands paid, fed, and armed by the 
Japanese. The object-of this organization is still un- 
known. 

Railroad communication with Port Arthur is now 
suspended, but fifty Russian workmen, who have ar- 
rived at Tien-tsin from Port Arthur, having come up 
by sea, say that the garrison is in perfect health and 
spirits. Reports to the effect that the Russian troops 
are low-spirited are absolutely false. There is also less 
drinking among the Russian troops than with any army 
I ever accompanied—much less than takes place with 
an American field force. General Kuropatkin’s army is 
at present within striking distance of Liaoyang. There 
are now more than 280,000 reserves at Mukden and 
neighboring places, and many regiments at Yinkow. 


MANCHURIA 


The Russian hospital service is exceedingly good. 
Many aristocratic ladies are serving as nurses. The 
natives continue to work in the fields, heedless of the 
war, and the crops are coming up in sufficient quanti- 
ties to afford subsistence for horsesand men for at least 
ayear. There is an enormous food supply in Manchuria 
as yet untouched by the Russian commissariat. There 
is no advance in the prices of flour, bread, or canned 
goods, and the supply seems to be undiminished. 

There is practically no sickness among the Russian 
troops. The situation at Yinkow remains unchanged. 
It looks as if the Russians were trying to draw the 
Japanese into an occupation of that place. 








LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OKU 


This officer is in command of the second Japanese army, which was landed 
some weeks ago on the Liaotung peninsula, and which assaulted and cap- 
tured Kinchow, May 26. The scaling of Nanshan Hill, on which the 
Russians had formidable defences, and the complete rout of the enemy, is 
one of the most notable feats of recent military history. General Oku’s ex- 
perience was acquired during the rebellion of 1877, at which time he was 
a major-general in the Imperial army. He won fame for himself by his 
defence of the castle of Kumamota, which was under siege by the rebels 
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SOLDIERS WAITING TO BE ASSIGNED TO QUARTERS 


COL. CHIMINOFFSKY IN COMMAND OF A CAUCASIAN INFANTRY REGIMENT TYPICAL RUSSIAN INFANTRY SOLDIERS NOW AT THE FRONT 
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A COSSACK INFANTRY REGIMENT FROM THE CAUCASUS MARCHING IN FROM THE RAILWAY STATION 


ARRIVAL OF RUSSIAN TROOPS AT NEWCHWANG 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. F. J. ARCHIBALD, COLLIER'S CORRESPONDENT ATTACHED TO THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD. OPYRIGHT 1904 BY < EF WEEKLY 
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When the Japanese landed at Chenampo early in April, the troops took entire possession of this Korean port and established a military base. 
in the proceedings aside from gazing unconcernedly at the invaders and offering commodities for sale. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ATTACHED TO GENERAL KUROKI’S ARMY OF INVASION 


THE MARKET-PLACE OF CHENAMPO 


The natives were apathetic and took but little interest 


The Korean national costume is white, men and women dressing almost exactly alike 
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[ete is ON FO PING YANG 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier’s War Correspondent attached to the Japanese General Staff in Manchuria 


On THE Roap TO PinG YANG, April 74. 

‘HE officer commanding tells me that this is the 

best house in the village, and that it is entirely 

at my service. However, the honor done me is 

in name rather than in fact. He met me on the 

main road just outside the first military station after 

Chenampo. I told him that I had gone far enough for 

that day, and he spoke of how miserable little he could 

do for me, and hinted that the road was good to the 

next station, where I would find food for man and 

beast. I answered that the miserable little was a boun- 

tiful sufficiency under the circumstances. When China 

ponies—imported into Japan and now taken from their 

adopted home—have been eleven days on a little coast- 

ing steamer, their sea legs must be respected if you 
would ride again to-morrow. 

I followed the officer up a path leading toward a 
pagoda roof that overtopped a dirty brown patch of 
thatches at the base of a hill, for all Korean villages are 
built in sloughs which are never drained. When we 
came to the door of a compound he pointed to it, the 
jabbering natives opened it, and we entered our home 
for the night, confident in the armory in our saddle 
pockets. (There is no land where you need insect 
powder more—the houses of Korean gentlemen most 
assuredly not excepted. ) 

Now the natives crowd the gateway (about equally 
interested in me and my foreign saddle), while I sit on 
my blanket roll making those notes which necessity 
demands and fatigue refuses. You have only to say 
shoo and the natives start like so many rabbits, only to 
come back again when they find that the saddle is not 
a winged arsenal. 

There is one other person in the town who speaks 
any Engiish—Kurotaki, who runs errands, acts as my 
interpreter, or forms native opinion. He is only five 
feet two, and weighs less than a hundred pounds, but 
he bends coolies twice his size to his will. The power 
of the little man of Japan, from groom to general, has 
had hourly new illustrations for me since my arrival at 
Chenampo three days ago. The conspicuous thing 
about him is his absence in numbers in this part of 
Korea. The front is one hundred and seventy-five 
miles away. With it moves the whole Japanese army 
—moves in fact as well asin name. Japan is not mak- 
ing a military occupation of Korea. She is policing 
Korea, or, in other words, she has assigned a certain 
number of units as overseers of her new estate. Per- 
haps I met fifty soldiers, including policemen, on the 
road tc‘day. Most of the soldiers were apparently de- 
parting, with their luggage borne by Korean coolies, 
trom the stations they had occupied. Ina month, then, 
the Japanese have made the transformation through 
war to a state of regulated peace. 

Representatives of the three forces of administration 
have called on in an hour after my arrival in this 
village. Also a tall Korean in spotless white—oh, if he 
would only put his skin in the wash too—with a yellow 
band on his left arm, who is the head man, the agent, 
indeed, through whom the Japanese have grafted on 
their masterful protectorate without firing a shot ata 
Korean. The policeman made notes. The Korean, big 
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enough to make two of the policeman, looked too dig- 
nified for that. The army officer asked me if it was 
true that the armies of Europe and America carried 
tables and chairs with them to the front. He had no 
intention of being sarcastic. He only wanted me to 
know that he realized the deficiency of local hospi- 
tality; again he expressed his regret that he could do 
such a miserable little, and suggested that the next 
station had a colonel and many more facilities. for 
making a foreigner at home. Then he sent me a fowl 
—a serene fowl fit to live in the Land of the Morning 
Calm—which submitted to being held by its wings phil- 
osophically. When I returned his call he gave me two 
oranges, which I think were the whole of his store. 
Finally he came to say good-night and to wish me a 
pleasant sleep. 
PinG YanG, April 76. 
This is the same highway that the Koreans, then civ- 
ilized, used when the peoples who made the beautiful 




















General Kondratovitch, 1n command of the Russian forces at 
Newchwang, and Uni.ed States Consul Miller,—who is also 
intrusted with the interests of Japan at this Manchurian port 
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highways of Europe were wearing skins and waiting 
for Cesar to open, through conquest and suffering, the 
way to better things. It is no better and no worse 
than when Mongol and Tartar fought over it. Such a 
road, with such ruts and mires as traffic would make 
across a field in the spring rains. When the rivulet 
breaks through and carries away the slough, the natives, 
after the sun has dried the rivulet’s sources, fill in the 
gap with more earth. At least they do now, since the 
Japanese came. Yesterday we went for miles with one 
toot sinking deeper as you used it for a fulcrum to pull 
out the one behind. So we kept on—more than lead- 
ing, trying to guide our precious horses to the most 
solid footing—past a military station for the sake of 
five miles, till we came to a halt for the night at a vil- 
lage where nota single native spoke a word of a lan- 
guage that either Kurotaki or myself knew. 

Yet our problem was as simple as Kurotaki was game. 
Fresh out of Tokio, the little man had walked twenty 
miles, which were as good as forty ona.macadam. He 
was as jaunty at the day’s close as at its beginning—his 
spirit was suggestive of that of his country. When 
your horses have mouths and you have fingers to point 
to them, any human can understand that you want fod- 
der. If it is night he can also understand that you 
yourself want a lodging. As for details, when the 
head man parleyed with the outlanders Kurotaki had a 
way which was much the same as if a Hungarian and 
American student should communicate in Latin. He 
fell back on the language basis which has been more 
durable in the East than the West. Spoken, the word 
matting was Greek to either, but written the ideograph 
was thesame. What flustered the head man was that I 
knew no ideographs at all. He made them in the air, 
he drew them on the ground in vain, and he must have 
concluded that as a foreigner I was the simon pure 
breed. He, too, gave us ‘‘the best house in town,”’ the 
difference in comparison being that between a pigsty 
and a stable. For companions we had four Japanese, 
who attached themselves to Kurotaki early in the day 
and kept with him to Ping Yang. They belonged to 
the army commissariat, these determined foot trav- 
elers, as did scores of others whom we met on the road. 
One carried an old-pattern Japanese sword. Armed 
with that, he was not afraid of the whole Korean army. 

At three I was awake, as I was the morning before. 
I had sent most of my blankets by steamer to Ping 
Yang along with my heavy luggage. While the days 
are those of early April at home, the nights are cold to 
a point that requires furs when you have only a mat or 
furs underneath you. Soon after midnight sleep be- 
came impossible. The first rays of light, which meant 
feeding the horses and boiling water tor my tea, can be 
as welcome as the morning nap which sets the seal of 
luxury ona good night’s sleep. By seven we were on 
the road, which with its downhill as well as uphill was 
nevertheless gradually ascending, until, at the other end 
of along valley, we saw the pagoda roofs and the wall 
of Ping Yang—that ancient city of this hermit land. 
But with its picturesqueness we are not concerned. It 
is a hundred miles from the front, which thankfully 
will be nearer at the end of another day’s travel. 
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BURNING OF THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RAILROAD PIERS, JERSEY CITY, MAY 29 


A fire causing nearly $1,000,000 damage, and seriously threatening Jersey City and Hoboken, raged for several hours along the water front, consuming six large piers 





Schutt of Cornell winning the 2-mile run by a few inches from C. R. Nasmith of Colgate McLanahan, Yale pole-vaulter, about to clear 11 feet 7 1-4 inches 
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Pennsylvania's remarkable negro sprinter, Taylor, winning the quarter-mile in the fast time of 49 1-5 seconds 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES AT PHILADELPHIA 


These were held this year for the first time on Franklin Field, May 28. Yale won with a score of 34 1-3 points, Harvard was second with 25 1-3, and Pennsylvania third with 24 
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State of the United States. 
an honest farmer, after first fighting the ‘‘machine’ 
e ‘‘boss,” ts told with both force and humor. 


Until November, politics will be uppermost in the minds of all Americans. 
a series of political stories which every prospective voter ought to read. In them Mr. Flower has given us 
a truthful “inside” picture of the game of politics as it ts being played to-day in every town, county, and 
The characters are drawn with great fidelity, and the story of how Azro Craig, 
’ in the Legislature, gradually comes under the influence of 
There are six stories in the series, the titles of which follow: 


Tue Necessary Vote—May Fiction Number 
Tue RerormerR RerormMeD—/une Fiction Number 
A MortGaGE on A Man—/uly Fiction Number 


Tue Savery oF A Boss—August Fiction Number 
A SrratecicaL DerEat—September Fiction Number 
Azro Craic’s AWAKENING—October Fiction Number 


“Slaves of Success’’ ts the title of 











THE REFORMER REFORMED 


tion was needed in many quarters, but it took 

some time to convince Leroy N. Marshall, of L. 

N. Marshall & Co., that he was personally inter- 
ested in securing it. Mr. Marshall was very much of a 
business man. In a Presidential campaign he might 
sit on the platform with the speakers, but in any cam- 
paign of less importance he had time only to be inter- 
viewed occasionally. True, these interviews had the 
right ring to them, and really ought to have made the 
spoilsmen squirm, but somehow they seemed to be for- 
gotten the day after they were published. Once he 
wrote a letter on the ‘‘Duties of Citizenship’ that was 
a masterly presentation of the facts and a bitter ar- 
raignment of the spoils methods. It was published in 
all the papers and created a mild sensation, but when 
the smoke cleared away Mr. Marshall was discovered 
so busy at his desk that he had really forgotten all 
about it. And the spoilsmen were quite as busy in 
their peculiar way. That he contributed regularly to 
the expense funds of two reform organizations did not 
in the least worry the practical politicians, so long as 
he did nothing more. 

But one day Leroy N. Marshall waked up—or per- 
haps it would be better to say that he was awakened— 
and it naturally happened at a most inopportune time. 
He became interested in a county election. Others 
besides county officials were to be chosen, but ‘it 
seemed to him that the county was what most needed 
saving at that particular moment. This’ was excep- 
tionally annoying, because he might have dabbled in 
other branches of politics without doing any particular 
harm. But it.so happened that Ben Carroll and John 
Wade had unusual need of the county patronage at 
that time, and Ben Carroll and John Wade always 
pulled together when they were afraid to pull apart. 
They always wanted the county patronage, too, but 
they wanted it more than ever now, for certain plans 
relating to the Legislature were involved in it. A man 
who knows how can do much with even a small slice 
of the county patronage. It may not be as valuable as 
it was before the days of civil service, but it gives one 
agrip on the party machinery and—well, it is dis- 
tinctly worth having. A man may know where there 
is 2 picket loosé in the civil service fence, or he may 
control some of the personal appointments of the men 
he puts on the ticket, or he may merely want the po- 
litical influence of an office and its incumbent. His 
ambitions and his direct personal interests may lie be- 
yond the county, and it may still be of prime impor- 
tance. that he shall have some of his own men in the 
county offices, if only to enable him to ‘“‘take care of 
his friends’ or to make certain essential ‘‘deals.’’ So 
Carroll and Wade would always want the county, but 
now they had to have it. 

And Leroy N. Marshall showed a disposition to fight 
them — Marshall, the merchant, the theoretical re- 
former, the self-satisfied talker, the newspaper prom- 
inent citizen, the man who pointed to civic duty and 
then forgot about it. The politicians thought there 
must be some mistake and were disposed to treat the 
matter lightly. 

‘‘Probably a dull season in business,’”” one of them 
remarked, ‘‘and he wants something to occupy his mind 
for a few days.”’ 

But Marshall was very much in earnest. He had 
seen the error of his ways. In conversation with Paul 
Stafford and others at the club, he had ventured to 
preach a little on the duties of citizenship, advancing 
many of the excellent precepts that he had previously 
incorporated in his letter on the same subject. There 
could be no doubt that he knew just what a good citi- 
zen should do to secure the best results politically. 

‘‘Why don’t you do that yourself?’ asked Stafford. 
‘Your advice is splendid, but you don’t follow it. 
When you’re through talking you go back to your 
desk, leaving the politicians to run things, and yet 
you yourself say that nothing can be accomplished 
that way.”’ 

‘*But my business,’’ urged Marshall. 

“Of course,’’ laughed Stafford. ‘‘That’s the old 
story. Some other fellow can neglect his business to 
improve political conditions for us all, but you can’t.” 
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Tit could be no doubt that political reforma-: 





“Will you ?’’ asked Marshall, turning on Stafford. 

“T’ll do as much as you will,’’ was the reply. ‘I 
haven’t done as much preaching as you have, and I 
don’t pretend to be as well posted on the subject, but 
I’ll follow as long as you'll lead. And you couldn’t 
have a better chance, for the ‘machine’ wants its own 
men on the ticket this fall.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll think about it,’’ said Marshall. 

He did think about it, and he spoke about it-to others. 
All promised their tacit support to any movement to 
remedy matters, but none cared to give much personal 
time toit. This in itself had the effect of stirring his 
fighting blood. Their very lukewarmness, when it 
came to a question of individual effort, aroused him, 
even though he had been guilty of the same offence, 
and he ‘‘read the riot act’’ to some of. them. 

“If I go into this,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve got to help, and 
I’m going in. You’re as tired of ‘machine’ rule as I 
am; you know as well as I do what it means; you have 
said as harsh things as I have of the men who are 
slated for office, and you’ve got to get your coats off 
and work. I tell you, I’ll have you on the platform 
and at the primaries, and you might as well make up 
your mind to it.’’ 

That was Marshall! If the men with whom he talked 
had expressed a readiness to work, he -would’ have 
passed the leadership over to some one else, if he could 
have done so gracefully. As it was, he would really 
lead himself; he would make these men act the part of 
good citizens. Moreover, he would hold Stafford to 
his promise. It was Stafford’s taunt that had awak- 
ened him and put him in a position where he had to do 
something to show his sincerity, and Stafford would 
have to join him. He had hoped to escape leadership 
after talking the matter up, but he would not:shirk it. 
The stand taken by the others only made him the more 
aggressive. 

‘‘Stafford,’’ he said, ‘‘you might as weil get ready to 
hustle. I didn’t want to go into this thing—I really 
can’t spare the time—but I’ve 
got to do it. To speak plainly, 


You will be secretary of that committee. Likewise, 
you will take hold of such of the members as are 
your personal friends and see that they don’t shirk 
the work.”’ 

Carroll, Wade, and the other ‘‘machine’’ leaders heard 
vague rumors of this movement, but gave them little 
attention at first. 

“It will die out,”’ 
to it.”’ 

A citizens’ meeting was called and there were many 
forceful speeches, but still they were not worried. 

‘‘A little relief from the ennui of a routine business 
life,’ they said. ‘‘Two or three men are doing it all, 
anyway, and they’ll get tired in a day or so.”’ 

But Marshall was not a man to get tired. He hada 
vast amount of energy when he was Once roused to ac- 
tion, and opposition only added to his determination, 
He was accustomed to success. So long as it was an- 
other man’s fight, he might be lukewarm, but he had 
made this his fight, and victory was necessary to his 
persona] pride. He gave the campaign the same ear- 
nest, painstaking attention that he ordinarily gave his 
private business; he put all his ability and all his in- 
fluence into the movement; he labored as earnestl 
with other business men as he would to put throug 
an important business deal. And the results began to 
show. 

“T tell you,’”’ 


they said. ‘‘There’s not enough 


said Tom Higbie to Carroll, ‘‘you’ve got 
to look out for this thing. Marshall doesn’t know much 
about the game, but he’s a worker from the ground 
up, and he’s got the material to work with in this case. 

“here is a lot of unorganized dissatisfaction in the 
party that only needs to be organized to be dangerous. 
Do you know what he’s done?”’ 

‘“What?’’ asked Carroll. 

‘‘Well, he has arbitrarily put some big men on his 
committee, and he is making them work—men who 
never have turned a hair in politics before. He has 
read the riot act to them as no one else could, refused 
to accept any 
excuses, and in- 
sisted upon hav- 





it makes me hot to see how easy- 
going our good citizens are. 
Every man I’ve talked to has 
added to my disgust and made 
me the more determined to stir 
things up. I’m going to make 
them work for good government; 
I can do it with your help.” 
“I’m with you,”’ said Stafford 
briefly. ‘‘What’s the plan?’ 
‘‘Well, the usual mistake of re- 
formers is that they get into the 
field too late—after the ‘machine’ 
has things pretty well arranged. 
We'll begin early. Another com- 
mon mistake is that they try to do toomuch. We’ll 
avoid that. Instead of trying to make the whole ticket 
conform to our ideas, we’ll confine ourselves to one 
or two offices—say County Treasurer and Sheriff. 
That's where the strength of the ‘machine’ lies; there’s 
where the patronage is. We already know that Wade 
and Carroll want to put Henry Warren in as County 
Treasurer, and we know why. He’s their man—honest 
enough, but their man. They’ll designate the banks 
that are to hold the county funds, and there’s an ele- 
ment of influence and strength in that. For Sheriff 
they want Herman Sieling, who is also their man. The 
patronage of that office is a big thing. If they get it, 
they can have things pretty much their own way; if 
they don’t get it, we will have wrested much of their 
power from them and will be in a position to do more 
at the next election. We must fight Warren and Sie- 
ling; we must put forward two good men, stir up pub- 
lic sentiment, make a hot campaign at the primaries 
and a hotter one on the floor of the convention. The 
Republican party of this city, county, and State is 
tired of boss rule, and an aggressive fight will bring to 
our support the men who usually do little or nothing, 
but can doa great deal. I’ll appoint a committee of 
men whose names will carry weight, and I’ll make 
them serve on it—a committee small enough not 
to be unwieldy, but big enough to do the work. 








ing a share of 
their time for 
active work. 









“1 tell you, we’ve got to look 
out for them, Carroll” 
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They are reporting at his meetings like so many 
schoolboys who are afraid to play truant.’ 

‘Oh, they’ll resent his dictation after a little,’’ re- 
turned Carroll. ‘‘These reformers always begin to 
play at cross purposes in time, for each one usually 
has his own ideas as to methods and candidates. 
Marshall will try to put up some particular man and 
they’ll split.” 

‘*Now, see here, Carroll,’’ retorted Higbie, ‘‘you’re 
taking this too easy, and you’re going to get left. 
Marshall is no fool. He has gathered in some men 


who know politics, and who would like nothing better 
° 
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than to turn us down. Don't forget that. In one of 
his speeches he said: ‘When I add a new department 
to my..business, Aocte services.of same experts in 
that particular * ,,and so do you. We’re adding ‘@ 
olitical department now, and we’ve got to leave much 
of the detail to political experts that we can trust.’ 
Now, that’s. practical business and -practical politics, 
Carroll, and it means trouble for us. Another thing 
he said was that he did notavish to put forward any 
particular man or men, but wéshed the selection made 
after a full discussion with all that the members of the 
committee could reach. They’re reaching for all the 
people they can get; they’re asking for suggestions 
and advice; they're discussing the matter generally 
and getting others to discuss it. That’s a new way 
of doing things, but it’s a good way—for them. When 
people talk they get interested; when they feel that 
they have influence that counts for something they 
get more deeply interested, and there are a whole lot 
of people doing some thinking in this matter who never 
before believed they had time to think of politics. 
Don’t forget that, Carroll. He is an aggressive force 
that counts—and he has wisdom. He is making these 
people feel the responsibility of selecting candidates, 
and that means that he is giving them a personal in- 
terest in the fight. They’re beginning to feel that 
they’re ‘it.’ I tell you, we’ve got to look out for them, 
Carroll.”’ 

Higbie was a man who usually acted on orders, leav- 
ing Carroll to do most of the thinking, and the fact 
that he spoke out plainly now was evidence that he 
considered the situation critical. Carroll realized this. 
‘To Higbie had been assigned the duty of following this 
feature of the campaign, and in consequence he was 
better posted on it than any one else. Carroll also 
knew that the conditions were right for serious trouble, 
capable and energetic leadership being all that was 
necessary to crystallize opposition to the ‘‘machine’”’ 
dictation. His confidence had been based on his belief 
that this leadership would be lacking, but this report 
indicated real danger. 

“T tell you,’’ Higbie added, ‘‘Marshall’s method is 
something new in politics, but he’ll get those people to 
unite on some strong man or men, and he’ll have every 
one of them personally interested. You’ve got to 
reckon with a man of force and influence.” 

‘‘We'll talk it over with Wade,”’ said Carroll. 

Wade was more ingenious and resourceful than either 
of the other two. Carroll was a man of brute force, 
Wade of strategy. Carroll could deal with the rougher 
element of politics, but it took Wade to make the fine 
points. Carroll understood men of his own class, and 
could rule them; Wade understood men of all classes, 
and knew how to reach them. Ina word, Carroll was 
a spoilsman, Wade a politician. 

“The whole thing,’’ said Wade, ‘‘hinges on Marshall. 
Without him, the movement would go to pieces. He is 
the cohesive force. I happen to know that old Hobbins 
refused to do more than allow the use of his name until 
Marshall got after him. Then he suddenly lost his in- 
difference, agreed to serve on the committee, speak at 
the big meeting and stir up his ward, and he’s got a 
whole lot of people in action now. If Marshall did 
that with Hobbins, it’s a dead certainty he did it with 
most of the others; it’s his personality that is making 
the trouble, and we’ve got to discourage him.”’ 

‘‘How?”’ asked Carroll. 

Wade gave a few minutes to thought. 

“Isn’t Paul Stafford’s nephew on the County Hos- 


pital staff?’ he inquired at last. ‘‘It seems to mel. 


recollect his getting a position there.”’ 

“That’s right!’ cried Carroll jubilantly. 

‘‘And isn’t Mrs. Stafford interested in the Training 
School for Nurses?’ asked Wade. 

“‘T believe she is,’’ replied Carroll. 

“And haven’t you any-influence at the County Hos- 
pital?’’ persisted Wade. 

‘“That’s enough!”’ exclaimed Carroll. ‘‘You have a 
memory for these things, Wade, that is simply great, 
but I don’t have to be told how to play the game. 
Stafford’?s Marshall’s right-hand man, and either Staf- 
ford or his nephew will have to quit. And that train- 
ing school business will put Mrs. Stafford on our side. 
Wade, we’ll show Marshall that this fight is just begin- 
ning.’’ 

Within two days there came from the County Hos- 
pital a report of dissatisfaction with the nurses fur- 
nished by the training school. The Warden said the 
school interfered with discipline and tried to run the 
hospital as an adjunct to the training school. He also 
asserted that some nurses were put in there who did 
not know enough to take care of a sick cat, in conse- 
quence of which the patient suffered, and the county 
was practically defrauded. He did not see why a pub- 
lic institution should be made an experiment station 
for inexperienced girls and women, and he did not 
believe the public fully understood the situation. 

Commenting on this, one of the County Commis- 
sioners said the Warden was quite right, that the hos- 
pital was being ‘‘used”’ to bolster up a private school, 
and that he would give his hearty support to any 
movement that promised to put an end to such a con- 
dition of affairs. And the newspaper that reportéd 
these things also called attention to complaints that 
had been made by one or two patients. It is a well- 
known fact that no hospital escapes complaints from 
some of its patients, their mental and physical condi- 
tion frequently making them most unreasonable, but 
the public does not take this into consideration at such 
a time. 

Paul Stafford heard from his wife promptly, for she 
was deeply interested in the training school. 

“We are giving them better service than they ever 
had before at less expense,’’ she said, ‘‘but they want 
to turn us out. I suppose it’s politics.”’ 

“I suppose so,” he admitted. 

“‘Can’t you do something about it?’’ she asked. 

‘“What!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, if I showed any in- 
terest in it, they’d turn you out all the sooner.”’ 
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“T believe that’s the very reason they’re doing it 
now,”’ she asserted. ‘I’m going to find out.” 

Mrs. Stafford was a woman of energy and determina- 
tion, and she had seen something of politics “iat” her 
charitable work. Consequently, she knew enough to 
go direct to headquarters. 

‘Mrs. Stafford,”’ said the President of the County 
Board courteously, ‘‘the politicians are merely human, 
and they do favors for their friends. Your husband 
gives his business to the men who are friendly to him, 
and the politicians do the same. Now, I have no defi- 
nite knowledge of the motives in this case, but I am 
able to draw my own conclusions, and I know there are 
some powerful men who are very bitter toward your 
husband. Please don't think I am speaking for them; 
I am merely explaining the matter to you, for I think 
you are engaged in a grand work, and I would like to 
see you succeed. But the County Board will decide, 
and I am only one member of that.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say,’’ demanded Mrs. Stafford an- 
grily, ‘‘that these men are so contemptible that they 
will turn out the nurses because the husband of one 
woman interested in the training school happens to be 
opposed to them politically?’’ 

“TI am afraid they will,’’ replied the President, ‘‘al- 
though your statement of the case is hardly fair. It is 
the vindictiveness of the fight that is being made 
against them that makes them anxious to retaliate.’’ 

“Tam only one of a dozen or more women interested 
in the training school,’’ she urged. 

‘‘True,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but your husband’s course 
has made you the most important one at the present 
moment. I have nothing to do with the movement, 
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“What do your friends wish me to do>” asked Marshall 


you understand, and will gladly do what I can to retain 
your nurses, but I think I know what lies back of it all. 
It is unfortunate that there isn’t more disinterested- 
ness in political and business life, but you won’t find 
it in either.”’ 

‘‘T suppose,’’ she said, with bitter humor, ‘‘I ought 
to get a divorce.”’ 

“That might help the training school some,’’ he 
laughed, ‘'but there may be a better way.”’ 

She was not so unsophisticated that she did not 
know what this meant, and she knew also that the 
President was speaking for the others, in spite of the 
assertion to the contrary. He was very close to the men 
whose political supremacy was threatened. 

“I don’t see,’’ she told her husband, ‘‘why some one 
else can’t do the work that you are doing. Your vic- 
tory will be dearly bought if it wrecks the training 
school.’’ 

“It’s damnable!”’ he exclaimed angrily. ‘‘It’s cow- 
ardly to strike at a man through his wife’s philanthro- 
pies!”’ 

‘‘But that doesn’t help matters,’’ she said. ‘‘Even 
with the money we get for County Hospital nursing 
the training school is not self-supporting; without it 
we will have a big deficiency to make up by private 
contributions. I doubt if we can doit. In any event, 
it will be a serious blow to the school.”’ 

Stafford chafed and fretted, but he could not escape 
the conclusion; the ‘‘machine’’ had sufficient power to 
do this, and there could be no doubt that it would do 
it. The public mind already was being put in a condi- 
tion to accept the change by the published criticisms 
and complaints. He wondered if he really ought not 
to take a less prominent part in the movement. Might 
he not be doing more harm than good? In this mood 
he received a call from his nephew. 

‘‘Well, you’re doing a fine thing for me, uncle,’’ the 
latter announced. ‘‘Another week of this sort of thing 
and I’ll be out.’’ 

‘‘Have they been threatening you, too?’’ demanded 
Stafford. 

‘*Well, not exactly threatening,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but 
the foundation has been laid for my discharge, and 
Higbie has been giving mea nice fatherly talk. The 
Warden sent for me first. He said some complaints 
against me had been filed with him—it’s no trick at all 
to get complaints against any one, you know—and he 
advised me to see Higbie. Well, Higbie knew of the 
complaints, and he was sure he could straighten the 
matter out, but he didn’t see why he should. He also 
told me about the training school trouble. There was 


’ 


IS 


a feeling, he said, that you ought to be willing to do as 
much for me and the school as others were expected to 


«49, andthat’s all.he would say. But any one .can see 


what thatemeans.’ 

‘“‘¥es,”’ replied Stafford’ thoughtfully, “4any one can 
see what that means.’’ 

Stafford’s nephew had given Stafford a good deal of 
trouble and had cost. a good deal of monéy:’ ; He was 
not a youth who was noted for either his ability or his 
stability, and it was not until he got the County Hos- 
pital position that his uncle had been relieved of the 
necessity of contributing to his support. 

Stafford got up from his desk and walked nervously 
back and forth, while his nephew waited and wéndered. 
There was no reason why another could not do his work 
on the committee; there were many who could do it 
without sacrificing so much. It was maddening that 
he should be ‘“‘reached’’ in this way, but he had no 
wish to have his nephew back on his hands, and an in- 
jury to the training school would be a public and a 
domestic calamity. It was doing splendid work, and 
in its success his wife’s interest was centred. He was 
angry, but he could look at the matter dispassionately. 
It was unjust and cowardly to put him in this predica- 
ment, but he was confronted by cold, hard facts. 

“I shall not attend the meeting of the committee this 
afternoon,’’ he told his nephew finally, ‘‘and I shall 
probably resign the secretaryship before the end of the 
week. It will depend upon circumstances.”’ 

The next day a note from his nephew informed him 
that the Warden had decided to pay no attention to 
the charges filed, and the day after the President of 
the County Board, in a published interview, predicted 
that the training school nurses 
would be retained. On the 
third day Stafford mailed his 
letter of resignation, in which 
he asserted that business obli- 
gations made it impossible for 
him to give the necessary time 
to the work. 

Marshall was startled and 
annoyed by this desertion, but 
it did not have the effect that 
the ‘‘machine’’ had antici- 
pated. He was not discour- 
aged; on the contrary, he be- 
came more combative than 
ever. He upbraided Stafford, 
recalling his promise, but 
Stafford remained firm, and 
the effect of his resignation 
was serious. Others seemed 
to lose interest and courage. 
What was the use of trying 
when defeat was practically 
certain? Why waste valuable 
time? But Marshall, by the 
most strenuous efforts, over- 
came this pessimism. He 
pointed out that the movement 
was already well under way, 
that public sentiment was 
aroused and was gathering 
force, that all lacking was 
united and energetic action 
by the members of the com- 
mittee. He neglected his 
business shamefully, but he held the committee to- 
gether and soon had the members working with 
greater enthusiasm than ever. He stirred up a discus- 
sion of available candidates in the newspapers, thus 
creating more widespread interest and gradually mak- 
ing the opposition to the ‘‘machine’’ an aggressive 
unit. In brief, the thing took the form of a popular 
uprising in the ranks of the party; it was sensational, 
the subject of general discussion that kept men alert, 
and the primaries promised startling results. Mar- 
shall’s spirit of aggressiveness on the one hand and 
concession on the other was contagious; he'did not 
wish to rule or to dictate; he sought only the strongest 
men. It was immaterial to him who was County Treas- 
urer or who was Sheriff, so long as they were honest 
and fiercely anti-‘‘machine,’’ and others unconsciously 
took the same position. In these circumstances it 
was a foregone conclusion that they would go into the 
convention strong and united. Indeed, a discerning 
politician could see that they were already ‘getting 
together’’ on two strong men, and that they were daily 
adding to the list of delegates that they would be able 
to send to the convention. ‘There was no longer the 
indifference that allowed the ‘‘machine”’ to control in 
districts where it was numerically weak. 

“If Marshall sticks,’’ announced Wade, after a review 
of the situation, ‘‘we have mighty little chance of win- 
ning. Marshall is the keystone of this movement. If 
we could get him out of the way, it would go to pieces.’”’ 

‘‘Suppose he should happen to be ‘done up’ by foot- 
pads,’’ remarked Higbie suggestively. 

Carroll looked at Wade, but Wade shook his head. 
Carroll’s idea was that Higbie ought to have looked 
after this without saying anything to any one, but 
Wade was of different sort. Carroll would not openly 
sanction slugging, but he would gladly profit by it; 
Wade was temperamentally opposed to anything of 
that nature, except possibly as a last resort. 

‘Unsatisfactory and dangerous,”’ said Wade. ‘‘When 
I can’t win without slugging I’ll retire from politics.’ 

Carroll laughed in a disagreeable way. 

‘‘Sounds well,’’ he said, ‘‘but there has been slugging 
that has helped us in times gone by.”’ 

Wade scowled. The responsibility for anything of 
that sort never had rested with him, and he did not 
like to have it brought home to him in this way. He 
distinctly disapproved of such methods, even when he 
accepted the fruits of them and forgave the offenders. 
The exigencies of politics made it necessary to over- 
look many things. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ he said, ‘‘we have to meet force with 
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force, but this is a different matter. There would be 
more than a suspicion that it was politics and not rob- 
bery, even if the man was not caught. We've got to 
eliminaté Marshall insome other way." 

‘**How?” asked Carroll. 

‘Through his pocket,’’ said Wadéi 

‘‘He can’t be bought,’’ asserted Carroll. 
rich for that.’’ 

‘‘T have discovered,’’ said Wade thoughtfully, “that 
the rich man is the one who is most susceptible to 
financial infinence of the ag sort. He can’t be 
bought—at least, directly—but he is vulnerable. He 
considers it his first duty to guard his bank account; 
attack that and you can scare him«to death. He'll 
spurn an offer of $100,000 and throw a fit at the pros- 
pect of losing $10,000 worth of business. Now, Mar- 
shall is a director of the Traders’ Trust Company bank, 
where the county keeps a good part of its funds. Do 
you suppose you could get an intimation to the Presi- 
dent of that bank that those funds are to be transferred 
to another repository?” 

That won't do the business,’ 
moment of thought. 
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“It has been published,’’ continued Wade, ‘‘that old 
Hobbins has promised to contribute $500 to the reform 
movement. It would be discouraging if Hobbins 
changed -his ‘mind. »bbins is furnishing coal to 
some of the county institutions, and a slight change 
in the specifications would put him out of the running 
when the new contracts are let.”’ 

‘*Risky business if we overdo it,’’ commented Car- 
roll. 

“Not so risky as slugging,’’ returned Wade. 

“Anything more?’ asked Carroll. 

‘Marshall himself is in the stone business,’’ said 
Wade. ‘‘He expects to furnish the stone for the new 
wing to the Southern penitentiary, although his bid 
has not been formally accepted. I think his partner, 
Pendleton, would be very much worried if he saw this 
job slipping away from him, and the State administra- 
tion is very much ours.”’ 


” 


‘‘What are you going to do?” asked Carroil. ‘‘Do 
you expect me to look after everything?”’ 
‘*You know how to do these things, Carroll,’’ replied 


Wade, ‘‘and you have the mentouse. We are work- 
ing together for our common good, and I'll do my 





share by sitting right here until Marshall comes to me. 
I want him to come here, for the man who is in his 
own office has an advantage over the man who is in 
another fellow’s office. He won} ‘tebe longvin discover- 
ing that he has got to see somebdily, and you can see 
to it that he is reterred tome. Asift.is my plan and I 
am posted on all the det tails, I, thinkeJ can handle him 

a little better than you. 

‘“Sure,”? replied Carroll frankly. “You're the man 
for that job. He’s not my kind, and I'd probably have 
him fighting mad in two minutes.’ 

Carroll had a better idea of his own diplomatic 
ability than the facts warranted, but he was wise 
enough to know that Wade was his superior in 
handling some men. So he was quite ready to 
act in a subordinate capacity in this instance. 
Nor was his task so much inferior to Wade’s. He 
had to lay the foundation upon which Wade would 
build the superstructure, and his work had to be 
cautious and effective. He had to bring three sep- 
arate influences to bear on Marshall without appearing 
personally in the matter at all. But he did it. Marshall 
heard from the bank first. (Continued on page 27.) 
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gested Madame Vacher, her fat hands folded 
over her belt. 
M. St. 


‘i O'«: "FS brouzllés aux poner ad’ asperges ?’’ sug- 


Pol shook his head. ‘‘No, my good one; they 
are delicious, but scrambled eggs of any kind are es- 
sentially a family dish. There is no poetry, no har- 
mony in them. They are not for artists—suggest 
something else, my cherished.’’ 

As he spoke, M. St. Pol gave a last dash of scent to 
his freshly shaven face, and taking upa pair of ebony 
brushes adorned with a large silver monogram, com- 
menced operations on his hair. 

Madame Vacher watched him for a moment, and then 

exclaimed with a sudden light of triumph in her eyes, 
oy have it! The very thing—nothing could be better!” 

“Eh bien ?” 

‘Des wufs a la Christophe Colomb !”’ 

‘*Tzens, what may that be?”’ 

‘Little squares of toast, my dear, but brown and 
delicate, and spread with pate de foie gras! Of a suc- 
culence! Then boiled eggs—boiled of a delicacy, and 
to the hardness of money, plunged into cold water and 

shelled whole, that they stand proudly each in its hole 
in a piece of the toast. Poured over this beautiful ar- 
rangement, a creamy sauce of meat jelly and fresh 
butter, piquant, yet smooth and soothing—it will be 
ravishing, I tell you, I who speak!’’ 

‘Perfect. Wonderful. Well may my little suppers 
be famous. Va donc, pour des eufs a la Christophe 
Colomb/ And then? Remember, my angel, after sing- 
ing for hours even an artist is aware that he has a 
stomach. He is hungry!”’ 

‘‘And thirsty,’’ she added, with a sudden sharpness 
in her voice. 

‘‘Champagne and Chateau Margaux ’96 again?”’ 

M. St. Pol bent over the spirit lamp at which he was 
heating a monstrous pair of curling-tongs. ‘‘Hm/ 
Champagne is so very excellent for the vocal chords, 
my treasure. Its effect is at once emollient and mildly 
astringent—I think it would be a pity to forego its 
amiable influence.’ 

“* 4nd the Chateau Margaux?’ 

M. St. Pol sat down in front of his dressing-table, 
on which there was a disorderly array of pomade-pots 
and bottles of all sizes, and devoted a few minutes to 
parting his hair with infinite care, before he answered: 

‘Hm! M. Brann is very fond of that particular 
wine, and his supping with me is, in one sense, an 
honor, althoygh I am an artist and he a mere man of 
business! If you are ready, my dear, to give just one 
little blow of the tongs to my unhappy hair?”’ 

It was January, and a bright sun, reflected from 
freshly fallen snow, shone in at the three windows, 
and full on the faces of the two people in the room. 
On M. St. Pol, a very broad-chested man of the late 
forties or early fifties, wrapped in a splendid brick- 
colored satin kimono, and on Madame Vacher, fat and 
forty-five, plainly dressed, clumsy as to figure, but with 
some remains of a pleasant fresh 
prettiness in her still dimpled face. 

And that woman?”’ A lock of 
the gentleman’s greasy black hair 
being wound tightly around the 
smoking iron, he could not move, 
but the question had plainly 
startled him. 

‘That woman? 
little chicken? For 
be careful or you'll burn me! 

Madame Vacher turned the iron 


Which woman, 
Heaven’s sake 


slowly. ‘‘I mean Mimi Reiss, of 
course. Whom else? Aha, you 
blush !’’ 

“Tt is infamous, abominable, I 


say,’’ shrieked St. Pol, still immo- 
bile, but quivering with nervous- 
ness; ‘‘you are pulling my hair 
out by the roots!”’ 
‘Is she to be there? 
“No, nom d'un petit bon homme ! 
She is not. She is supping at Sher- 


” 


ry’s to-night—Marie-Rose, I en- 
treat thee, burn me not!’ 
Madame Vacher removed her 


instrument of torture with cruel 


“Victor, my angel, 


slowness. ‘‘Give me your word of honor, Victor!’’ 
She had grown pale and her lips shook, but once out of 
danger from the hot iron he was his own man again. 

Rising, and folding his arms theatrically, he said, in 
a voice that might have been imposing had not one-half 
of his front hair stood up in a fierce curl, while the 
other half lay plastered sleekly to his flat head, 
‘‘Woman, mind thy own affairs!” 

Her gaze, fixed on iis, faltered as he glared at her, 
and, as he went on speaking, sunk to the carpet at his 
feet. 

“IT have at last come to the end of my patience, 
Marie-Rose Vacher. You torment me with your jeal- 
ousy. Your evil temper poisons my days; your shrill 
voice rends my ears. I have suffered for years by your 
venomous tongue. Now I tell you, worn to a shadow 
by your selfishness, I warn you to 4o/d that tongue, 
once and forever. If you do not—”’ 

“If Ido not?”’ she asked faintly, ‘‘if I do not, Victor?”’ 

“If you do not—you will see. Iam a patient man, a 
man as long- -suffering as Job, but there is an end to all 
things, and my patience is now at last worn out.’ 

She was a pathetic figure as she stood holding her 
fat pink hands out to him, in dumb appeal, while the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. ‘‘Victor, I am sorry; it 
is true, I am a devil, I know— 

‘‘A devil! You are ten thousand demons. You have 
no consideration for me; no tenderness for my racked 
nervous system. What is it to you that after the burn- 
ing emotions of singing Taridda, for instance, I close 
not an eye the whole night? No, at dawn you come 
and make me a scene of the most violent—ah, my head 
whirls, it is a vertigo—I—you see, I am worn out!” 
Sinking into a chair, he closed his eyes and paddled 
feebly in the air with his hands. 


“Victor, my angel, my adored! Here, drink this— 























my adored. Here, drink this!” 


it is cognac—open your eyes, thy beautiful eyes, and 
behold thy poor Marie-Rose at thy feet!’’ 

A moment later the great man had allowed his fad- 
ing spirit to be recalled to this mundane sphere, as he 
explained, on the condition that no more scenes should 
be made, to wound that spirit, of all. spirits the most 
ethereal. 

‘‘But Victor; it is that I love thee so! 
ventured, seeing him so kind, ‘‘I am thy wife! 

“Thou art my wife. And I am thy husband before 
God, although not, for reasons of business, before 
men.”’ 

‘It is the women I mind, Victor. And you know (of 
course, it is but thy artistic temperament that prompts 
thee, but it kills me all the same!) women adore you, 
and you—you adore them! And they, not knowing 
that you are married—you remember the ring you 
gave that girl in Paris, just after you ceased being a 
hairdresser—and the woman on the steamer whom 
you kissed—and the dancer with the yellow skin last 
year? It is hard, Victor, it zs hard for me!”’ 

He had enjoyed his vertigo, and he had enjoyed the 
cognac. 

“Petite sotte/’’ he said, magnificently condescend- 
ing, ‘‘my heart is a lark; jubilant, on the wings of 
song, it makes its little flights; but—like the melodi- 
ous bird, after each flight it drops into—the home 
nest! Wipe thy tears, my love, my cabbage, and leave 
me. Brann is coming to talk business with me.”’ 

Madame Vacher dried her eyes obediently and 
straightened her bonnet. 

“T know. You are an angel. 
but tell people that you are married! It would save 
you much annoyance from those foolish women!”’ 

“Impossible. These things are beyond thee, but 
trust me. I must be to the world a boy. And thus, 
how sweet our talks every morning, while the hotel 
people believe thee to be my hairdresser! It is posi- 
tively of a romantic!’’ 

She drew a deep sigh. ““£% dzen. I will go. M. 
Hyacinthe has raised my salary—if there is any little 
thing that you would like?” 

‘*Ttens/ I wish they would raise my salary! But 
my pay is of a mzsery. That cooking should be better 
rewarded than song!”’ 

‘But it isn’t that, Victor! 
of what you have!”’ 

“In comparison, I meant, in comparison! And the 
calls on an artist’s charity are something to make one’s 
hair rise. Only yesterday I was constrained to give a 
hundred dollars to the widow of one of our scene- 
shifters. And my insurance! Ma foi, ma chére, I 
am almost penniless at this moment. If you happen 
to have a small sum by you—”’ 

Madame Vacher opened her shabby purse. ‘‘I have 
just seventy dollars; I was going to the bank, but I am 
glad to give it to you—’”’ 

A moment later M. St. Pol was alone, and sitting 
down at his piano began to warble his morning ex- 
ercises. 


And,’’ she 


p? 


But—if you would 


I haven’t the tenth part 


ipuaiitian, Mataise V ac bee, leaving Broadway, trot- 
ted over to Fourth Avenue and got into a car. 

She was tired, as she always was after a scene with 
her splendid husband, and full of remorse. 

It was, indeed, almost inhuman of her to bother him. 
A singer was a slave to the public, and in his leisure 
hours should have his path strewn with rose leaves. 

And no doubt she had only imagined that he had 
gazed tenderly at Mademoiselle Mimi Reiss at the 
mister the week before. 

Mimi Reiss had certainly thrown a kiss to the tenor; 
but then she was a bold, flirting little Viennese, and no 
doubt Victor was a mere passive victim to her silly ad- 
vances. 

Madame Vacher had always been glad to fancy her 
husband the passive victim ‘of the many women with 
whom his artistic temperament had led him to toy— 
even when facts had become too strong for her, and 
her jealousy had burst bounds, he had found her fairly 
easy to soothe. 

They had been very happy together in the old days 
in Marseilles, where he had had a charming shop “‘A la 
Perruque de Cour.’’ He was then simply Victor 
Vacher, and she his respected and acknowledged wife. 
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Then, ten years ago, the great impresario, Adolf 
Brann, coming by chance to the shop, and waiting for 
gome one to answer his ring, had heard a few high 
tenor notes as the hairdresser came in from the gar- 
den, where he had been planting cabbages—and paf! 
the old order of things was gone! 

Victor Vacher became Victor St. Pol—in Paris, where 
he studied hard for two years. Paris is an evil city, 
much worse than Marseilles, as everybody knows, and 
much fuller of temptations to an artistic temperament. 

The growth of that useful possession, never sus- 
pected by the Vachers in Marseilles, was curiously 
rapid in the larger city. And Parisian women are 
wily, unprincipled creatures; Madame Vacher was not 
sorry when the order came which led her all through 
France to one provincial city after the other. 

But though they left Paris, the artistic temperament 
went with them. 

At last Vacher made his hit and sprang into promi- 
nence. He sang in Paris, he sang in London; he was 
not of the first rank of singer, but he was well placed 
in the second, and, in his way, a celebrity. 

For two years, now, he had been engaged at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, and when 
M. de L—— or Signor J—— were for any reason un- 
able to sing, the ex-hairdresser filled the vacant place 
by no means badly. His voice, a delicious high tenor, 
was much liked by the public and 
his acting was a clever imitation of 
the greater man he had seen in his 
part, enlivened by the play of his 
Southern imagination and the heat 
of his Southern blood. 

Madame Vacher was very proud 
of him, but her blood, too, was 
warm, and her eyes quick. 

It was painful to her to watch 
the fervor with which he embraced 
the lady who fell to his share, par- 
ticularly when, as happened to be 
the case of late, that lady was usu- 
ally the enchantingly pretty, be- 
witchingly coquettish Mimi Reiss. 

And on these things, as her car 
tore downtown, Madame Vacher 
pondered. The vital question of 
the menu for the supper to be 
given that evening by her husband 
to the great Brann, and one or two 
other male members of the com- 
pany, had not been settled, but she 
would arrange it when she had 
reached the restaurant. 

After the eggs, perhaps pzgeons 
a@ la crapaudine? Or lamb cutlets 
with peas? It was a rest to her 
wearied brain to turn to these 
homely details. She was weighing 
the relative merits of a macédoine 
de fruits or péches a la Condé, 
when the words of a girl opposite 
caught her ear. 

“Sing! Well, I should rather 
think he could! Just as good as 
Jann de Rezky, / think! He was 
perfect last night, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, wasn’t he? I tell you, he 
can pack my shoes in his bag any 
day !”’ 

The other girl laughed. ‘‘Non- 
sense! Why, he’s o/d, May! Ever 
see him ‘oft’? He must be fifty!”’ 

“What if he is? Mimi Reiss 
doesn’t seem to mind—she’s crazy 
about him!”’ 

‘‘Well, it’s a good thing she is, 
for he’s dead gone on her! Rolls 
his eyes at her like a cat in a 
thunderstorm!”’ 

Madame Vacher knew a good 
deal of English, but part of this 
conversation was Greek to her. 

“Did you see the diamond shoe- 
buckles she had on the other night 
in the ‘Ballo in Maschera’?”’ 

“Yes. Beauts, weren’t they?” 

“Well, St., Pol give ’em to her. Her maid told 
mother. He gave her her dog, too, and her squirrel 
stole.” 

“You don’t say! Wonder if he’s going to marry 
her? She’s got her divorce, you know.”’ 

“Oh, no—e ain’t the marrying kind. He’s always 
got some mash or other. They were fighting yester- 
day, too—I heard ’’em. She wanted him to give her a 
ring—awful cheeky, / call it, but then I’m only 
‘chorus!’ Said she’d never speak to him again un- 
less he did.’’ 

‘‘Well—did he say he would?” 

The other girl laughed. ‘*’Course he did. He is 
giving her a supper to-night at Valentin’s—he’ll put 
the ring in the ice cream, I suppose, the way Gwendo- 
lyn St. Aubyn’s young man did—” 

Madame Vacher got out of the car quietly, avoiding 
with great care the feet of the people she passed, and 
picking her way over the snowy street with her usual 
neatness. 

Then she went rapidly on to Valentin’s. 


Valentin’s, at twelve o’clock at night in the winter 
season, presents a very characteristic and interesting 
appearance. The three low, somewhat shabby rooms 
which form the restaurant, and which open into each 
other, are at that hour crowded with people of more 
types, perhaps, than can be found together in any other 
house in New York. 

There are smart men and women who have come be- 
cause they wish to be unconventional; shabby people 
who have come because they can get a good meal there 
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for very little money; literary people on the hunt for 
copy; finical artists in food who have come-because at 
Valentin’s they find the best-cooked and 'best-served 
food in the city. ‘ 

These are the types, and the individuals are as differ- 
ent as are those types themselves. 

M. Hyacinthe Valentin, the proprietor, is a-very re- 
markable man, and counts as his friends many of: New 
York’s best-known people. As he wanders slowly about 
the rooms, his absent-minded eyes fixed now on one 
table, now on another, his hands clasped behind his 
scholarly-looking back, many people stop him and force 
him to unlock those hands for the purpose of greeting. 

Though he looks like a third-rate poet, the man is a 
first-rate artist, and who is not grateful to whoever 
gives one one of the best meals one has ever eaten? 

On the evening of the 18th of January, 1899, M. Hya- 
cinthe, toward midnight, crossed the crowded middle 
room of his restaurant, and passing into the next room 
—the one in which the wall-paper has adorned the walls 
for only about seven years, and which, hence, is called, 
la belle salle—made his way to the extreme end of that 
apartment. 

A table was here set for four people, the tilted chairs 
and the vase of beautiful roses in the centre of which 
indicated that, though still empty, it was engaged. 

M. Hyacinthe, more than usually preoccupied, it ap- 





“I am not his friend, Mademoiselle: | am—his wife!” 


peared, after staring meditatively at the roses for a 
moment, stooped over, and, choosing the finest bud, 
drew it through his buttonhole. 

“Thieving again, you old gredin/’”’ called a man at 
the next table jocularly. 

“Yes, it is my weakness. I never can see cut 
flowers without taking one. At funerals I never dare 
go near the coffin—”’ 

“Brrr! Tues joliment macabre, mon vieux! For 
whom is the table?’ 

M. Hyacinthe smiled with the amiable vagueness 
peculiar to him. ‘‘For St. Pol, the tenor. Brann is 
to be his guest, and Mademoiselle Reiss and some 
other lady, too.’’ 

“Aha! I didn’t go to the opera to-night—I loathe 
Italian music. Give me Wagner.”’ 

M. Hyacinthe did not answer, and, after a long glance 
at one of the waiters, who appeared to be doing some- 
thing unhallowed to an orange salad in a corner, went 
out through the middle room, down the long passage, 
to the kitchen. 

‘‘Where is Madame Vacher?’’ he asked one of the 
undercooks ‘sharply. 

‘*Ma voici, Monsieur!’ Madame Vacher approached, 
a long porcelain spoon in her hand. 

‘‘Good-evening, Madame. The Sauce 4 la Valentin 
has just a suspicion too little tarragon to-night.’’ 

‘“‘T think not, Monsieur.”’ 

“T assure you that it has. If you will, with an un- 
prejudiced mind, just taste it, you will agree with me. 
And I think you may now begin to prepare M. St. Pol’s 
egg course. He is always punctual.’’ 

‘“To his meals,’’? murmured Madame Vacher. 
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M. Hyacinthe gazed at her meditatively. ‘‘Is any- 
thing wrong?’’ he asked, after .a pause; ‘‘you look to 
me:not quite in your plate this evening.” 

‘*M. Hyacinthe!’’ Madame Vacher, who had turned 
away, came back to him, a rather. ludicrous little fat 
figure, but with a sudden flame in her soft cheexs, ‘‘a 
worm, after «rpeated and ever-recurring, often for- 
given, but never forgotten, trampings-on, wz// turn /’”’ 

Then she marched to a distant table, leaving M. 
Hyacinthe staring after her. 


M. St. Pol and his guests arrived, as M. Hyacinthe 
had expected, with a most beautiful punctuality. 

M. St. Pol was in very high spirits, for his singing 
had met with an appreciation really amazing for this 
inept country, and he had.found, on measuring it, that 
his waist had grown nearly five centimetres slimmer! in 
the past six weeks. 

It also pleased the great man that Mimi. Reiss should 
be looking unusually pretty that evening, and*that her 
scarlet pailletted gown should become at once the 
cynosure of all eyes in the delle salle. 

This fact, as well as that.of Brann’s name being 
audibly whispered more than once during the party’s 
slow progress through the rooms, the tenor regarded 
as a tribute to himself, and as he sat down at his table 
he. threw out his diamond-studded 
shirt-front with a great sigh of 
satisfied vanity. 

‘** Voyons un peu,’ he began, tak- 
ing up the menu and beaming at 
his wife’s neat handwriting with 
something like gratitude. 

“Eufs a la Christophe Colomb 
—you will like this little dish, 
Mademoiselle—figeons a la cra- 
paudine, hm, hm—1 think, M. 
Brann, that you will find that your 
humble servant can order a modest 
supper as well as he can sing!”’ 

M. Brann, a small, dry man with 
a beautiful auburn wig, nodded ab- 
sently. He was avery great person, 
and should never have dreamed of 
partaking of St. Pol’s hospitality 
were it not for the fact that the 
second lady of the party, Miss Eva 
Hunter, was at that time both dear 
to him and to Mademoiselle Reiss. 

But when the eggs were served, 
and followed by other exquisite 
delicacies, M. Brann found him- 
self looking on the terior in a new 
light. St. Pol was a clever fellow, 
and had sung uncommonly well 
that evening. 

“St. Pol—froszt /’”’ 

The tenor and the impresario, 
each pleasantly realizing his own 
condescension toward the other, 
bowed gravely over their wine. 

Mimi Reiss was very hungry, and 
ate with a devotion to the subject 
in hand that might, had she applied 
it to all things, have carried her to 
great heights. She gnawed her 
pigeon-bones, she mopped up the 
gravy with a bit of bread, she 
scraped the bones of her cutlets 
(for Madame Vacher had, on mak- 
ing out the menu, which she sent 
to St. Pol, and which he, in turn, 
sent to M. Hyacinthe, elongated the 
list by several courses), she chased 
the last pea around her plate with 
conscientious determination, and 
called three times for more bread. 

When at length the salad had 
come, the charming soubrette 
leaned back in her chair with a 
sigh. ‘‘Ah. little Mimi is better 
now!’’ She smiled at St. Pol as 
she spoke, showing a quite sur- 
prising number of faultless teeth, 
and then she began to talk. 

And when Mimi Reiss talked it was a positive Ni- 
agara of words, tumbling over her broad red lips, En- 
glish, French, Italian words, and many in the Viennese 
dialect. She swore, she abused people, she praised peo- 
ple, she laughed, and mocked and sneered and protested 
men, women, countries, operatic réles, religious and po- 
litical institutions, in a breath. But because she was in 
reality the kindest-hearted, most generous little woman 
who ever lived, as well as the most utterly immoral and 
untruthful, people liked hearing her nonsensical ha- 
rangues, and when she nowat length paused, gasping for 
breath and. bursting into laughter, the other members 
of the party clapped loudly and called for more! 

‘Non, non, mes enfants,’’ she replied, waving her 
empty champagne-glass significantly, ‘Iam done! Ha 
—it must be late, the room is almost empty. Little 
Mimi wants to fazre dodo!” 

‘‘God forbid that she should go to sleep for hours yet 
Let me fill your glass. Miss Hunter, champagne?”’ 

The salad was delicious, and Mimi found that she 
could eat a little more. 

Miss Hunter, who had her own reasons for making up 
to the impresario, whom she privately regarded as an 
old chimpanzee, turned in her chair and began talking 
to him in a low voice. 

‘‘Dominic! Why don’t you take away the salad, 
animal?”’ 

‘Oui, M’sieu.”’ The waiter cleared the table, 
and after a few minutes, during which St. Pol 
had sworn to Mademoiselle Reiss that she, and only 
she, was the one woman, etc., reappeared, bearing 
an elaborate sweet composed of peaches, Maras- 
chino, and whipped cream. (Continued on page 24.) 











CAME up sputtering. It seemed to 
me that I had gone clear to the bottom 
of the bay, and had swallowed a barrel 
of the salt water in my efforts to call 
for help while beneath the surface. I 
persisted in trying to cry ‘‘Help!’’ even 
while I recognized the futility of attempting to articu- 
late under water. When I reached the surface I blew 
the evil-tasting water from my mouth and looked about 
for her. To my astonishment, she was at my elbow. 
Her clothes had kept her from sinking, but I could see 
that she was terribly frightened. 

I put my left arm about her and told her to be cool, 
that I would swim with her to safety. At that moment 
Moggs came to the surface on her other side. He 
blinked his eyes and sputtered, too; then he turned 
and saw her. Instantly he swam over and coolly threw 
his arm about her, saying: ‘‘Keep cool, Miss Infrow; I 
will save you.’ 

“I beg your pardon,”’ I remarked, with as much dig- 
nity as I could gather, while treading water, and tast- 
ing it, too; ‘tI beg your pardon, Mr. Moggs, but I will 
save the lady.”’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Perkins!’ he retorted, almost going 
under as he quit stroking his left arm and tried to 
wipe the water from his eyes. ‘‘Indeed? It is my im- 
presh-sh-woosh-oosh !’— 

A wave took him full in the face and stopped his in- 
solent remark. I give Miss Infrow credit for having a 
sense of humor, because she smiled slightly when this 
occurred. But Moggs cleared his throat and snapped: 
‘If any one has the right to save Miss Infrow it is I, 
for at least I have had the honor of acquainting her 
with my intentions.’”’ 

‘Your intentions?’’ I asked, experimenting with a 
one-arm overhand stroke. (It is not practicable. I 
splashed the water in my eyes and the brine almost 
blinded me. ) 

‘‘He means the intention of his attentions,’’ explained 
Miss Infrow shyly, speaking for the first time. 

‘‘But so have I,’’ I declared, taking a firmer hold on 
her with my left arm. Moggs detected this and retali- 
ated by tightening his clasp also. 

**Mr. Moggs—-Mr. Perkins—Gentlemen, you are mak- 
ing it difficult for me to breathe,’’ she cried. ‘‘It is 
very hard to get my breath, anyhow, in the water this 
Way.” 

‘“‘Moggs!"’ I ordered, ‘‘Do you hear Flor—Miss In- 
frow? Take your arm away. You are presumptuous.”’ 

“Get away yourself, freshy!’’ he growled, loosening 
his hold of her enough to seize my arm, and trying to 
drag it away from her. 

‘*Don’t try that, you wretch!’’ I thundered at him. 
I wrenched and,wriggled until his clutch of my arm 
was broken. To my cha 
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tunately another wave had slapped him in the face 
before he could say anything. 

‘“‘If I might ask you both to remove your arms,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I believe I will walk to land.’’ 

I was dumfounded. But just then my feet struck 
the sand, and I realized that we had drifted and swum 
to where the water was of a safe depth. Mechanically 
I released her. So did Moggs. The three of us waded 
slowly to the beach. We were on a sandy little island, 
whose surface did not seem at any place to clear the 
water by more than five feet. Sand, nothing but sand, 
everywhere before us. We walked up on the beach 
and looked about us. Away on the horizon stretched 
a hazy line that marked the eastern shore. Off to one 
side was another hazy line—Kent Island. Going for- 
ward a few feet, I could look to the other side of our 
landing-place. It was a hummock of sand, possibly a 
hundred feet long by forty wide. 

‘Where are we?’’ asked Miss Infrow. 

‘“‘In the middle of Chesapeake Bay,’’ I told her. ‘‘On 
a barren island, surrounded by water.”’ 

‘‘And where is the steamer?”’ 

‘‘At the bottom, I think,’’ replied Moggs. ‘‘I am 
sure I passed it as I was coming up.”’ 

‘Oh, dear!’’ she moaned. ‘‘To think of all those 
people being lost! Isn’t it awful? How did it happen, 
anyway? All I remember is that I was sitting on the 
front porch of the boat—’’ 

‘Front porch?” tittered Moggs. ‘‘Front porch? 
That’s pretty good! You mean the deck.” 

‘‘She means the front porch,’’ I corrected him 
sternly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Perkins,’ she said, with a sweet 
smile. ‘‘I never could master these nautical terms. 
And, anyway, front porch is just as descriptive as any 
other words, is it not?’’ 

‘‘More so,’’ lagreed. Moggs writhed. 

‘‘I was going to say,’’ she continued, ‘‘that I remem- 
ber sitting there, talking with you two, when suddenly 
there was a terrible shock, and then all became dark, 
and FI was in the water, and then you gentlemen gal- 
lantly rescued me.’’ She turned her head away with 
these words and seemed to be weeping silently, for 
her shoulders shook. 

“It didn’t happen quite so quickly,’’ said Moggs. 
‘*There was a jar, or shock, as you say. We ran into 
a log, I think, and stove a hole in the hull. I saw you 
fall overboard and jumped after you—”’ 

She turned to him with a gasp of admiration. 

‘‘Yes,’’ interrupted. ‘‘You jumped when you saw 
me jumping, and when you heard me call to you 
to come on and save her.’’ This time she smiled 
upon me. 

‘‘And then you were both agreed as to saving me, at 

that time?’’ she asked. 
“It was too bad you 





grin, Miss Infrow’s head 





went under the water! 
Her face reappeared in a 
moment, and she looked 
as angry as a—well, ] was 
unconsciously going to 
say ‘‘as a wet hen,’’ but 
it would be unkind to use 
such language, no matter 
how apt. 

‘*P-please decide which 
of you will save me,”’ 
she begged, ‘‘or I shall 
drown!”’ 

‘‘I was the first one to 
see you,’’ I argued. 

‘*That has nothing todo 
with it,’’ replied Moggs, 
retaining his hold upon 
her. ‘tI swam to her as 
soon as Icame up. Didn’t 
I, Florence?’’ 

“I do not remember 
giving you permission to 
address me by my first 
name,’’ was her chilling 
answer 

“Ha, ha!’’ I jeered. 
‘*Get away, Moggs. Can’t 





should disagree after- 
ward, wasn’t it?” 

Moggs ignored the 
question. 

‘‘When I jumped,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I saw the crew 
and other passengers 
climbing into the boats, 
so I think no one was 
lost. If Perkins had 
waited, as I urged—or 
thought of urging—we 
might have secured life 
preservers.”’ 

‘It was no time for me 
to think of ‘my own 
safety,’’ I scored. 

‘‘But where are we, 
and what are we going 
to do, and how are we 
going to get away?’ she 
asked suddenly. 

‘“We are on a sandy 
knoll, we are going to 
stay here—and as for 
your other question, we 
may either swim or wait 
until a rescue _ party 
= comes.”’ 


you take a hint? Have rz : Lg = 

no fear, Florence. I am a gy . I said this succinctly. 

with you, and you are Z S wae In answering a woman’s 

safe.’’ ASE _ questions, it is always 
‘ Ss best to go to the point. 





“T believe I am still 
Miss Infrow to you, Mr. 
Perkins.”’ 





; ‘*But suppose no rescue 
party comes,”’ she said. 
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A watery sneer came 
froin Moggs’s side. For- 
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The three of us waded slowly to the beach 


“Then — we must be 
brave,’’ I replied. 











“Is there nothing on this island to eat?’’ she asked. 

‘‘You may see for yourself,’’ spoke Moggs. ‘We 
have no such facilities as Robinson Crusoe had.”’ 

“But it is nearly noon now, and I had breakfast 
early, so that I might get the boat, and Iam hungry 
already.” : 

I had been fumbling in my pockets, as is my habit, 
feeling my change and thinking irresistibly of buying 
lunch. Withdrawing my hand from my trousers 
pocket, I dipped into my coat pocket for a handker- 
chief, to mop my brow, for it was wet. But my coat, 
and my trousers, and my handkerchief and all were 
soggy, soaking. My hand struck a package. 

“Miss Infrow,’’ I suggested, ‘‘possibly these choco- 
lates would stay your hunger. I had intended giving 
them to you on the boat, but—”’ 

‘‘Here’s some more!”’ cried Moggs, brightening up. 
and digging into his coat-pocket, too. We drew out 
the shapeless, moist box- 
es, and handed them to ; 


her. 

‘‘Oh, thank you. How t 
thoughtful! But let’s 
put them here on the 
sand, where they may 
dry out.”’ 

She tore off the covers 
of the boxes and dis- 
closed in each a sticky, 
stringy mass of choco- 
late and the sugary fill- 
ing of the creams. 

“IT am afraid I never 
can eat that,’’ she fal- 
tered, ‘‘no matter how 
hungry I _ become.’’ 
There were tears in her 
eyes. ‘But itis awfully 
kind of you both. Oh, 
dear! I am beginning 
to wish I had never 
thought of crossing the 
bay.”’ 

‘*Don’t lose courage,”’ 
I begged. ‘‘All’s well 
that ends well, you 
know.”’ 

‘“*Y-yes,’’ she sobbed. 
‘*B-but I have read so 
many heartrending accounts of people who have been 
shipwrecked and cast away on barren islands, and how 
their sk-skeletons would be found fifty or sixty years 
afterward, with no means of identifying them, and—’’ 

‘‘No fear they’ll not know me,’’ put in Moggs. “I 
wear a steel accident insurance tag. See?’’ and he 
showed us a little medal-shaped bangle on his watch 
guard. ‘I believe in forethought,’’ he went on 
proudly. 

‘‘Well,’’ I told him, ‘tif we get away, I’ll tell the 
reporters to look for a man with a steel tag on him. 
What’s your number?”’ 

‘‘Much good your old identification mark will do 
us!’’ Miss Infrow said witheringly. ‘If you have so 
much forethought, why is it that we are cast away on 
this horrid sand-pile with nothing to eat, and no dry 
clothing?”’ 

Moggs could only twirl the accident insurance medal 
nervously. Miss Infrow sat down on the sand and 
tried to put her hair back from her face. Her hair 
was wet and clinging, and the water dripped from it. 
The best she could do was to sop it back from her eyes 
and twist it tightly in her hands, wringing the water 
from it, then coil it in a flat, tight knot. 

‘‘And,’’ she moaned, ‘‘I know I look simply odious!”’ 
She wept harder than ever. 

‘‘Now, you don’t look very bad,’’ blundered Moggs. 

“T know Ido. I feel that I am a fright!”’ 

‘*You’re not,’’ I lied. ‘‘You’re prettier than ever. 
When we are—when we escape from here, you must 
always wear your hair that way. I wish we had a 
looking-glass.”’ 

Moggs felt in his wet pocket for the little hand-glass 
he always carries. I scowled at him and shook my 
head. ‘‘You blithering idiot!’’ I shouted. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Perkins, don’t let us have another of those 
foolishly jealous scenes. Have you no consideration 
for me whatever?”’ she wailed. 

Moggs let the little mirror slip back into his pocket 
and grinned maliciously. I sat down on the sand, too, 
and busied myself wringing the water from the legs of 
my trousers. Then I pulled my coat off and twisted it 
until the water was out of it. I caught Moggs laugh- 
ing at me again when I looked for a post or something 
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He lit the cigar 














to hang the coat on so that it might dry. This was 
too much. I rushed at him and knocked him down. 

‘‘Brute!’’ shrieked Miss Infrow. ‘‘Are you crazy?” 

‘Never mind,’”’ I said. ‘‘He knows why I did it.” 

Moggs got up and glared at me. Then he went a 
short distance away, sat down on the sand, and wrung 
the water from his coat, also. 

‘But I suppose this is no time for one to expect even 
conventional politeness,’’ she remarked, as if to space. 

I did not reply. I dropped on the sand again, and 
dug holes in it with my hands, glowering sidewise at 
Moggs, who had taken a cigar from his vest pocket, 
and a match from the check pocket of his coat, and 
laid them on the sand in the sun. 

“Can't you hoist a signal of distress, or something?”’ 
she asked, after a long silence, in which the three of 
us had moodily gazed out over the water. Moggs 
snickered. He looked at my coat. 

‘We might,’’ I said coolly, “if there were anything 
to hoist it on.’’ 

‘Oh, this is perfectly terrible!’’ she exclaimed, hold- 
ing her sleeve gingerly away from her arm. ‘‘We may 
have to stay here and stay here and stay here, unable 
to signal help, and maybe perish at last of exposure 
and—hunger! I am desperately hungry this minute! 
I wish I had st-stayed at ho-home!”’ 

Moggs arose and came toward us. 

‘‘Are you hungry, Miss Infrow?’’ he said. 

She nodded, and strove to stanch her tears with a 
draggly handkerchief. 

‘‘Er-hmmm—among shipwrecked people,’’ he said, 
“it is the custom—it is an absolutely necessary custom 
—that when all other hope fails, some member of the 
party should sacrifice himself for the lives of the rest.’’ 

‘*‘What do you mean, Mr. Moggs?’’ she ejaculated. 

“That when the pangs of hunger become too great 
for the unfortunate ones to endure, they must—must 
eat one another. That is—’’ he went on, stopping her 
cry of horror with a jerk of his hand—‘‘that is, they 
have to eat one member of the party. It is not a pleas- 
ant thought, I know, but desperate situations call for 
desperate expedients.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I couldn't bring myself to think of that!’ 

‘‘Wait until you get good and hungry,’’ he advised. 
“Wait until you feel yourself dying inch by inch, your 
agony increased by the contemplation of the suffer- 
ings of your companions. Wait until then, and you 
will find that there is a limit to human endurance, or 
to human abhorrence.”’ 

“No! No!’ she shivered. 
I died for it!’’ 

‘“Moggs!’’ I broke in. ‘‘I am astounded! You are 
heartless, cruel, unmanly! I never conceived of such 
brutal torturing of the fine sensibilities of a gentle, 
cultured woman!’’ Miss Infrow simply looked her 
gratitude toward me. 

“‘Now,’’ cold-bloodedly remarked Moggs, ‘‘there is 
Perkins. He is fat, healthy, and solid. If the worst 
comes to the worst, he will afford us sustenance for 
quite a while.”’ 

‘‘Oh-h-h!’’ she gasped, with a little horrified shudder. 


“T never could. Not if 
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‘‘How about you, Moggs?’’ I retorted hotly. ‘‘You’re 
younger than I—you’re vealier, too!”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ he snapped. 

‘‘And then there is your identification tag,’’ I gibed. 
“If we eat you we will pin that to your clothes, so the 
belated rescuers will be able to identify at least one of 
our skeletons—or know who the twoskeletons are not.”’ 

Thetaunt enraged him, 
but he knew too well the 
strength of my good 
right arm. He merely 
sat and muttered. 

Miss Infrow was almost 
hysterical. ‘‘I shall go 
crazy!” she declared. 
‘Oh, what will my poor 
parents think has _be- 
come of me?”’ 

‘‘Have no alarm, Miss 
Infrow,”’ said Moggs re- 
assuringly. ‘‘If the poor 
sacrifice of myself will 
save you for your fond 
parents, rest confident 
that no one will go more 
glad to the slaughter.”’ 

‘‘But—but what could 
we cook you in?’’ she 
cried, the difficulty of 
the position becoming 
more apparent. This 
stupefied Moggs. He was 
only bluffing. His talk 
was for effect. At heart 
the villain had me in “He is It,” he said 
mind as the victim. 

‘I suppose you would have to wait until I was sun- 
dried,’’ he suggested savagely. ‘‘Perkins, there, would 
be glad to wait. He knows if he ate me it would put 
me out of the race.”’ 

“TI couldn’t eat a mouthful of you!’’ I growled. 
‘‘Anyway, I am too much of a gentleman to deprive 
a lady of her food.’’ 

“Oh, please don’t talk so!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘If—if one 
of us must be—must go that way—why should it not 
be me? I am only a weak woman. You are great, 
strong men, with your work to do in the world.”’ 

Ah, she was a heroine! Soggy hair, draggly dress 
and all—she was every inch a queen at that moment. 

‘Miss Infrow,’’ I hastened to say, ‘‘I would never 
consent to such a thing. No! I would be content to 
remain here, wasting away, until my shadow was 
thicker than I, and even then I would not agree to 
such a course,”’ 

‘I know that I do not look very appetizing just 
now,’’ she sighed. ‘‘Mercy' I shall never again com 
plain when I am caught in the rain without an um- 
brella! Oh, how—how melted I feel. Please don’t look 
at me! I know I must look as oozy as that chocolate!”’ 

‘*You look just as sweet as that chocolate"’ I vowed. 
I believe in making compliments when they are needed 
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—not when they are obvious. Moggs let that aggra- 
vating grin work its way across his face again. He 
picked up the cigar and match and found that the sun 
had dried them out. Nothing ever delighted me so 
much as his ineffectual efforts to find somewhere to 
strike the match, and nothing ever maddened me so 
much as his triumphant look when he ignited it on 
that identification tag. He lit the ci- 
gar, and walked about the isle gloomily, 
puffing clouds of smoke. Methodically 
he paced from one end of the knoll to 
the other, his hands clasped behind him 
and his head bent in thought. Occasion- 
ally the smoke would drift to me and the 
tantalizing odor was trying indeed. 

‘*Haven’t got another cigar about you, 
old man?” | asked, kindly. 

‘‘Only have one more,”’ he said, with- 
out pausing in his walk. ‘‘You must ex- 
cuse me if I keep it. Man never knows, 
when he is shipwrecked, how long his 
stores will hold out, you see.”’ 

I turned away from him and gazed an- 
grily over the bay. Far off were a number 
of gulls, their wings flashing in the sun as 
they dipped to the water and up again. 

‘‘What are those?’’ quivered Miss In- 
frow. ‘‘V-vultures?’’ 

“Gulls, girl! Gulls’ was Moggs’s 
statement, as he walked by us on another 
round of his beat. We were silent for an- 
other while. Then Moggs stalked dramat- 
ically before us, stopped, and declaimed 

“lam monarch of all I survey; 
I am lord o’er the belle and the brute!” 

My wrath rose again. ‘‘I certainly shall 
be glad,’’ 1 said, ‘‘when hunger gets the better of my 
naturally gentle disposition.’’ I fear that I gnashed 
my teeth with this remark, for Miss Infrow shud- 
dered, and stared appealingly at us. 

‘‘No, you are out of the question, Miss Infrow,’ 
Moggs stated, idly flicking the ash from his cigar. 
‘*Perkins is the best solution of our commissary prob- 
lem. It will be the survival of the fittest. I move we 
draw lots and decide upon Perkins as the victim. I’il 
find some way to cook him, if I have to swim to the 
mainland and borrow a stove.”’ 

‘‘A stove?’ she asked. ‘‘Why, Mr. Moggs, a stove 
would sink and take you with it. But you might push 
some wood ahead of you.”’ 

Great heavens! 

‘*Wood?"’ Moggs stonily said. ‘‘Il can drag enough 
driftwood up on this beach this afternoon to barbecue 
Perkins.”’ 

‘*Man alive'’’ I cried. ‘‘Are you going to discuss 
the menu, too, in my presence?”’ 

‘It is bad manners,’’ he calmly told me, ‘‘for the 
lobster to interfere with the cooking arrangements or 
the kitchen management.”’ 

“I'll lobster you!’’ I retorted madly. 1 jumped at 
him, but Miss Infrow seized me. (Continued on p. 20.) 
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“THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN” 


“So for one the wet sail arching through the rainbow round the bow, 

And for one tise creak of snow-shoes on the crust!’"—K1p.inc. 

HERE isa whole group of young writers, among 

them men of marked ability, who have un- 

doubtedly been awakened to jiterary conscious- 

ness by Kipling. They are of that great body 
of ‘gentleman adventurers,’’ full of joy in the infinite 
variety of life in the out-of-the-way places of the earth, 
of delight in the hazard of the chase, of pleasure in 
strange and daring vocations calling for nerve and 
bravery. They are no new class, for by them have 
the dark places of the world been uncovered—and one 
of the bravest of them died in England the other day, 
Sir Henry M. Stanley. But for the most part the men 
of this temperament are inarticulate. Life itself is so 
full of sensations that they have no time to write about 
it. Besides, their idea of literature is of something 
made at a desk, by lamplight, in a stuffy room, with 
much consultation of dictionaries and cyclopedias. 
How any big, healthy man, who has the world to roam 
over, can engage in such a stupid occupation is beyond 
their comprehension. 

But in the early nineties Kipling caught hold of the 
fancy of boys and young men, sitting in schoolrooms 
and chafing at their tasks. He made articulate their 
unrest, ‘‘the old nie fret,’’ the longing for adver 
ture in strange lands. How many of them dropped 
their tasks and took to the woods or the sea, no one 
will ever know. But this is certain, that a number of 
those who did are now putting their adventures into 
books. Kipling revealed to them, not only the charm 
of the life, but its literary possibilities. 

Three recent stories are typical of this. They are 
ane Silent Places,’’ by Stewart Edward White; ‘‘The 
Seiners,’’sby James B. Connolly, and ‘‘The Sea Wolf,”’ 
by Jack London. They do not resemble each other; 
they are not imitations of Kipling, but he is the liter- 


ary godfather of all of them. These young men are 
nearly of an age—one from the Atlantic Coast, one 
from the Middle West, and one from the Pacific Slope. 
Each one of them studied for a time at a university typi- 
cal of his section—Harvard, the University of Michigan, 
or the University of California—but it did not spoil him. 
Then the sea and the long trail called them, and they 
met with strange adventures in strange lands. When 
they began to put them in stories, they met with im- 
mediate success. The vitality of their life got into their 
style, and it made its way easily. A really vital thing 
does not have to wait. Considered separately, the 
marked differences of the stories are easily seen. 

‘‘The Silent Places” is a tale of the great Canadian 
wilderness, which has been for so long the undisputed 
kingdom of the Hudson Bay Company. In it Mr. 
White has put the romance, the beauty, and the ter- 
ror of the trackless forest. Nowhere, even in the rec- 
ords.of Arctic exploration, is there a more vivid picture 
of the courage of man pitted against the implacable 
barriers of nature. Only actual experience of the way 
in which resourceful men combat hunger, cold, physical 
weakness, and mental strain could have given the au- 
thor the material for this narrative. When every- 
thing is against them, there remains the unconquer- 
able will. That is the spiritual basis for what without 
it would be a sordid and depressing tale. 

In ‘“‘The Sea Wolf,’’ by Jack London (which has 
reached halfway in its serial publication), the author 
has undertaken a more ambitious task. Mr. White's 
trappers start with their-moral qualities; Mr. London's 
sea-captain—old Wolf Larsen—is a cruel and deliber- 
ate materialist whose sole belief is in the right of the 
strongest to survive. Through almost incredible cruel- 
ties the nature of this Caliban among vikings is revealed. 
Horror is heaped upon horror until the reader revolts. 
An artist who had learned the value of restraint would 
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: By Robert Bridges 


have known that the effect of these is not cumulative, 
but deadening. Beyond a certain point the reader re- 
fuses to be scared. From these terrible experiences 
the Sea Wolf is to rise to the discovery of his own 
soul. If Mr. London succeeds in depicting this spir- 
itual evolution, he will have justified the grossness of 
the earlier chapters. Whatever the result, it can not 
nullify the wonderful vigor of his style, and the wholly 
admirable pictures of life at sea which he has created. 

Mr. Connolly is a far more genial spirit than either 
of these. In ‘‘The Seiners’’ he draws from the life the 
Gloucester fisherman at his best. They are a picked 
body of men, the best of their class in the world. They 
are just as brave as Mr. White’s trappers or Mr. Lon- 
don’s sealers, but they are far more human. The 
romance and freedom of their life never seem to lose 
hold upon them. They would rather be Gloucester 
fishermen than anything else in the world. They have 
the pride of a yachtsman in their boats—and they are 
the greatest sail-carriers on the sea to-day. Lucky are 
they to have such a historian as Mr. Connolly. ‘To 
him they are not literary material—but congenial com- 
rades whom he likes to reveal to his friends 

This is Mr. Connolly’s first long novel, and it carries 
the sails easily. In Tommy Clancy he has created a 
veritable Mulvaney of the Sea—a man of heart and 
infinite resource, with an endless flow of amusing pa- 
laver to hide his deeper feelings. 

Mr. Kipling ought to be proud to have made men 
like these conscious of the literary value of their ad- 
ventures. It is the heart of youth expressing itself in 
a manly, vigorous way. Moreover, they know how to 
write. They have drawn on that great reservoir of 
language, the speech of men who are doing things we I 
all over the world. The founder of the Boone and 
Crockett Club (now President of the United States) 
also can take pride in them, for they are his disciples. 
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A LITTLE PHONETIC 


SEN ATOR BLACKBURN says that some years ago 
there were among the members of the House of 
Representatives hailing from Kentucky two gentle- 
men from the mountain districts who were anything 
but strong in their orthography. Mr. Blackburn says 
that Proctor Knott once told him of an amusing con- 
versation between these two statesmen with reference 
to the spelling of the word “‘horse,’’ which occurred in 
a document brought to them by the clerk to one of the 
committees. 

‘*Here’s a funny paper, John, 
to his colleague, ‘tin which one of our 
yers spells horse h-o-r-c-e!’’ 

The second member took the paper, examined it 
carefully, and then replied, in all seriousness: ‘‘It is 
funny, isn’t it? Why didn’t he leave off that ‘e’?’’ 


said the first member 
Kentucky law- 


THE REAL THING 


NCE upon a time there was a beautiful princess 

who lived in a palace, such as is invariably pro- 
vided for folks of that class. As is also customary in 
the lives of beautiful princesses, the time came around 
when it occurred to her that it would be a good idea 
to get married. Suitors were, of course, flocking in 
from all parts of the world, sitting around in groups 
in the front yard talking politics and waiting for an 
opening. And so she sent for the Lord High Cham- 
berlain and said: 

‘‘Formulate me a question for these young men to 
answer, and the one who gives the best answer, of 
which you, O Lord High Chamberlain, shall be the 
judge, shall have me for a side partner all the rest of 
his days.”’ 

And so the Lord High Chamberlain put on his think- 
ing cap and flocked by himself for a while, until he made 
the following announcement: 

‘‘Know all men by these presents that the one who 
gives the best answer to the question ‘What are we 
here for?’ shall annex her royal highness.’’ 

The first suitor, who had been standing in line three 
whole days, stepped up promptly. ‘‘We are here,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘to satisfy our curiosity.” 

‘‘Good!’’ exclaimed the Lord High Chamberlain. 
“There is much sense in your answer. Step lively 
now, number two.” 

The second suitor lost no time. ‘‘We are here,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to extract as much comfort as possible from the 
misery of others.”’ 

‘First rate!’’ cried the Lord High Chamberlain. 
‘* There's wisdom condensed for you! I perceive that 
I'm going to have hard work to decide this important 
matter. Don't dally, number three. Plenty of room 
forward.”’ 

The third actor came to time: ‘‘We are here,”’ he 
said, ‘‘to love, to hate, and to be resigned.”’ 


‘“‘Now, wouldn’t that interest you!’’ said the Lord 
High Chamberlain. ‘‘That was a great reply. Boys, 
you are running pretty close together. Well, number 


” 


four, what have you to say? 
The four th sujtor came up promptly. ‘‘Weare here,” 

he said, ‘‘to hope, and to go unrewarded.”’ 
‘*Great!’’ cried the Lord High Chamberlain. 

is certainly a puzzler. Next.’’ 

‘*We are here,’ 


” 


“This 


* he said, ‘‘be- 


The fifth suitor spoke: 
cause we can't help ourselves. 
anything 


**Could be better!’’ exclaimed the Lord 





“I’m not hungry!” 
“I’m starved!”’ 
Puzzle—Who is paying for the lunch ? 


‘There is philosophy, history, 
and all-round inevitableness crowded into that 
Your majesty, surely no answers can be 
any better, Let’s limit the contest to these five.” 
*‘Just one more,’’ said the Princess. ‘‘I have a kind 
of curiosity to know what the next fellow will say.”’ 
The sixth suitor came up. He was a quiet, modest, 
retiring looking chap. ‘‘We are here,’’ he said slowly, 


High Chamberlain. 
fate, 
one answer. 


‘‘to run on errands, hand out the spot cash, walk the 
floor with baby, appear promptly at all receptions, 
keep our opinions to ourselves, and listen patiently.’’ 
“Til take him,’’ exclaimed the Princess excitedly. 
‘But my dear young lady,’’ expostulated the Lord 
High Chamberlain, ‘‘you said I was to be the judge, 
and surely this fellow hasn't given the best answer.”’ 
‘‘He may not have given the best answer,’’ said the 
Princess, as she beckoned number six into the royal 
conservatory, ‘‘but I’ll bet my tiara to a doughnut 
that he will make the best husband.’ 














THE MUSCOVITE’S EXCELSIOR 
By WILLIAM F. KIRK 


‘THE shades of night were falling fast 
When o’er the Yalu River passed 
A Cossack who, mid snow and ice, 
Carried a flag with this device: 
“Wjhtqjkhaijskyroff!” 


His brow was sternsky, and his beard 
Made in the breeze a whistling weird. 
Cold, vodka-numbed, he wished to die, 
But still that.pi line waved on high: 
“Wjhtqjkjaijskyroff!” 


“Beware the Japs!’ a private said, 
“Beware yon flying pills of lead!” 
The stubborn Cossack only sneered 
And muttered, through his icy beard: 
“W jhtqjkhaijskyroff!” 


“Stay here,” the tavern-keeper cried ; 

“We've got an easy game inside. 

You ought to win full many a stack.” 

The whiskered horseman answered back: 
“W jhtqjkhaijskyroff !” 


A chorus girl lisped, “‘Mumm’s the word! 
Let’s have a bottle and a bird.” 
In vain she coaxed, in vain she cried; 
The mumbling Muscovite replied: 

“W jhtqjkhaijskyroff!” 


They found him at the break of day; 

On a Korean veldt he lay; 

And to these minions of the Czarsky 

A voice came like a falling starsky: 
““Wjhtqjkhaijskyroff!” 


A JAPANESE GARDENER 


HE late Sir Edwin Arnold had a great many stories 
in illustration of Japanese traits. 

‘The Japanese gardeners,’’ he once said, ‘‘have car- 
ried their art further than we have carried ours. A 
landscape gardener in Japan is esteemed highly. He 
is looked on quite as we look on a poet or a painter. 

‘‘And these Japanese gardeners are, truly, remark- 
able men. I was riding with one of them near Kioto 
on an August afternoon, and we came toa steep hill- 
side. 

‘**Tefl me,’ I said, ‘how would you plan a road to 
the top of that difficult hill?’ 

““The gardener smiled humorously. 

‘I think,’ he said, ‘that I would first turn some 
cows loose and see how they got up.’ ”’ 


‘TAKING NO CHANCES 


PEAKER CANNON, at one of the unique dinners 

that he gives in Washington (these dinners are 
strictly limited to one hour of time), talked about 
mean rich men. 

‘“‘The meanest rich man in Illinois,’’ he said, ‘‘lives 
in Vermilion County. He isa bachelor, and we'll call 
him Crust. 

‘‘One day the superintendent of the local cemetery 
told his lot salesman to call on Crust and see if he 
couldn’t work off a cemetery lot on him. 

‘*The salesman set out with a hopeless air, and in a 
half-hour he was back again. 

‘**No go,’ he said. 
‘Couldn’t get him, eh?’ said the superintendent. 
‘No,’ said the salesman. ‘He admitted that I rea- 

soned well, and that the lots were fine ones, but he 
said that if he bought he mightn’t get the value of his 
money in the end.’ 

‘**Why,’ said the superintendent, there’s no fear of 
that. The man will die some day, won’t he?’ 

‘**Ves,’ said the salesman, ‘but he says he might be 
lost at sea.’ ’’ 


MODERN SHORT STORIES 


By TOM MASSON 


1.—THE NEUROTIC STORY 


Pig mony! who had been away on a long photographic 
tour, his Nature books having brought him a mil- 
lion and a half in three months, suddenly met his best 
friend coming out of the house, accompanied by his 
wife. 

““As I suspected,’’ said Caleb, who, though out- 
wardly calm, felt within him a perfect hell of jeal- 
ous rage. 

“Wither away?”’ he asked lightly. 

Caleb’s friend did not deign to answer, but got into 
his automobile and sped away. Caleb’s wife did not 
permit herself to be disturbed. 


‘‘Just in time, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘Have you had 


luncheon?”’ 
‘‘No,’’ said Caleb. ‘‘Keep it for me. I will be 


pack at four. 
hour.”’ 

A sudden thought struck him. He would have his 
revenge. In the distance he could hear his bright 
little four- -year-old boy playing on the hand-organ 
Caleb had given him’ for Christmas to keep him 
quiet. But already his mind was made up. 

He hastened madly to a clump of woods on the out- 
skirts of the town. He called the old familiar call, 
and in a few moments he was surrounded by his small 
company of trained rattlesnakes. 

‘‘Ah, Fanger,’’ he said to the largest one. ‘‘Once I 
did you a service. Now you must do me one. At four 
o'clock this afternoon I will take “Se to my dark-room. 
You must bite my faithless wife, Fanger. Then I shall 
sit and taunt her while she slowly dies.’ 

He put the snake in his tail pocket and hurried home- 
ward. 


Meet me in my dark-room at that 


She was waiting for him as he entered the dark- 
room. 

‘‘Here, dear,’ 
it myself.’’ 

Caleb locked the door. 

‘“Woman,”’ he said, ‘‘my calmness has been a mask. 
You were about to elope with my best friend. Now 


’ she said, ‘‘is your luncheon. I cooked 





“Ah, Fanger, once I did you a service’’ 


is the hour when my revenge is complete. Here, 
Fanger, strike while the lunch is hot.” 

The snake prepared to obey, while the terrified 
woman sank on her knees and pleaded for her life. 
At this moment, however, the strains of a hand-organ 


were heard outside. Willie had come to serenade them. 
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A Wing Style, 45 Other Styles to Select from 


WingPianos 


SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 





—AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


HEN you buy a WING PIANO, you buy at 
wholesale. You pay the actual cost of 
making it with only our wholesale profit added. 
When you buy a piano as many people do—at 
reti 1il—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 
and other expenses; you pay his profit and 
you pay the commission or salary of the 
agents or salesinen he employs. 
“The retail profit on a piano is never less 
than $75; often it is as much as $200. 





$75; This 
is what you save by buying a WING PIANO 
direct from the factory. Isn’t it worth saving? 

Our plan of selling is not an experiment but 
a great success. In 36 years, over 38,000 
Wing Pianos have been manufactured "and 
sold. They are recommended by seven Gov- 
ernors of States; by musical ‘colleges and 
schools; by prominent orchestra leaders; mu- 
sic teachers and musicians, 

Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 
years against any defect in tone, action, work- 
manship or material. 


Sent on Trial 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will place a WING PIANO in any 
home in the United States on trial 
without asking for any advance payment 
or deposit. We pay the freight and 
other charges in advance. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ 
trial in your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense. You pay us 
nothing and are under no more obliga- 
tions to keep the piano than if you were 
examining at our factory. There is 
absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Small, Easy, Monthly Payments 














Special Features 


Some of the special features which make 
the WING PIANO better than others are as 
follows : 

‘Built up’ wrest plank construction: ‘‘dove- 
tail” top and bottom frame construction; 
overstrung concert grand scale with extra 
long strings and largest sounding board area, 
giving great volume ‘and power of tone; double 
lever grand repeating action; patent ‘“‘cap- 
stan” regulating device; ‘“‘non-twisting’’ ham- 
mer shanks; noiseless ‘‘direct-motion”’ pedal 
action; metal key bed support; extra heavy 
metal plate; me tal depression bar: sound 
board of Canadian spruce selected for vibrat- 
ing qualities; cases of quarter sawed lumber 
throughout, double veneered with choicest 
Cireassian walnut, figured mah gany and 
quartered oak; full length duet music desk; 
patent practice clavier. 


Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without ac- 
companiment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by an orchestra. The original in- 
strumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 


Wing a. 


are made with the same care 
same way as WING PIANOS. 
catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Meni iee 


If you intend to buy a_ piano, you need the 
“Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos,’’ which we publish anc will send tree 


if you write for it. It tells everything that 
anyone can possibly want to know about 
If read carefully, it will make you a 


pianos. : 
judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. 
It is the only book of its kind ever published. 
You can have it free if you send us your name 
and address. 


WING & SON 
346-348 West 13th Street, New York 
36th Year—Established 1868 














The snake hesitated. He was charmed. 
It was a moment of intense dramatic interest. 

“Play, Willie,” said Caleb’s wife. 

“Let up, Willie,” said Caleb. 

Would the boy stop? In after years, 
could he look back with a fond smile to 
think he had once saved his mother’s life? 

Caleb’s wife, with rare instinct, knew that 
Willie’s arm was beginning to waver. With 
a sudden movement she turned off the red 
At this instant the music stopped. 
Now, Fanger,” exclaimed Caleb, the hell 
of jealous rage still prompting him. 

The snake struck out, missing Caleb’s 
wife entirely, and biting the lunch she had 
prepared instead. He never moved again. 

The next day, when Caleb had calmed 
down, his friend came around and explained 
that he had simply gone in to borrow a gal- 
lon of gasoline. 

As for Caleb’s wife, she was very grateful. 

“If I had not been the president of a 
cooking school,” she said, “it would have 
been all day with me.” 


APPARENTLY 


She: “Spiritualism seems to be spread- 
ing, but I don’t believe in ghosts, spirits, or 
spooks—do you?” 

He: “Well, I don’t know—appearances are 
in their favor.” 


JUST SHOPPING 

M ARSHALL P. WILDER tells of a most 

polite and obliging salesman in a certain 
hasten department store who recently had his 
patience sorely tried by a fastidious shopper. 
This woman had caused the polite and 
obliging salesman to take down from the 
shelves every bolt of cloth except one, and 
that was on the top shelf. 

Suddenly the fastidious woman glanced at 
her watch, saying: “I see I must be going. 
I was merely looking for a friend.” 

“In that case, madam,”’ responded the un- 
happy clerk, “I’ll gladly get down the last 
bolt for you if you think she is in that!” 





her and 


skirt, 
she ain't got no hands to hold it up with!” 


“Look, Lis, the lady's losin’ 


poor 


HOPE SPRINGING ETERNAL 
DE. S. WEIR MITCHELL enjoys telling 
of the interview that took place between 
a certain wealthy old Philadelphian and his 
only relative and heir, a young man of 
twenty-three, who has since childhood known 


| that he was to inherit the uncle’s fortune. 





| which he had carefully propped his feet, 


It appears that the nephew, 
that the old gentleman was ill, 
from Newport to the bedside of his wealthy 
relative. ‘“Oh, uncle!” exclaimed he, as he 
hurriedly entered the sick-room. “Awfully 
sorry to find you so ill. Is it true that you 
are threatened with appendicitis :” 

The old gentleman smiled grimly. “I 
hardly think it is, my lad,” replied he. “As 
a matter of fact, it’s only the rheumatism. 
You mustn’t be too optimistic, you know !” 


CONSISTENT AT LEAST 
Sippins: “Don’t you think that old Mrs. 
Snobby has an uneven disposition ?’ 
Pippins: “Quite the reverse. 
ways the same—disagreeable.” 


She is al- 





COURTESY OF THE HOUSE 
ON! * day not long ago Senator Dryden of 

New Jersey, who chanced to enter the 
Senate chamber a full hour or more before 
the convening of that body for the day, ob- 
served a colleague, equally early in his at- 
tendance, who had drawn a chair near the 
wall of the chamber upon a projection of 
at 
the same time becoming deeply absorbed in 
the contents of a newspaper. 

“Come, come, Senator,” said Mr. Dryden, 
tapping the second Senator on the shoulder, 
“take down your feet. This isn’t the House 
of Representatives, you know!” 


ALMOST CURED 


Mrs. Sniffen: 


| succeed in reforming her husband ? 


Mr. Sniffen: “Not completely, although I 
hear that he has reached that point where 
he can resist everything but temptation.” 








YOU CAN'T GO IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


at will at any time and chat with the President of 
the United States. But with the “Works of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt”’—published by the Siegel Cooper Co. 
Library Club—in your possession, you can at will 
and at any time enjoy the companionship of the 
nation’s Chief Executive in your own home as your 
guest of honor. (There's a coupon in the corner.) 


ROOSEVELT TELLS THE STORY 
OF HIS LIFE 


in these books, which hence afford the reader 
an opportunity to know the President, not only 
as politician, statesman and soldier, but also as 
historian, economist, ranchman, hunter and story- 
teller. For these pages com- 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: Author 


A plan to place the books written by the President of 
the United States in every home for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of every member of the family. 














YOU WANT THESE 
BOOKS 


because this popular edition of 
the President’s books contains 
more volumes and sells for fewer 
dollars than any edition ever of- 
fered. These books were written by 
the one man must prominent in the 
public eye, and are therefore the time- 
liest set of books now on sale in the lit- 
erary world. No President wrote so many 
books on such varied topics as Roosevelt. 
The literary efforts of other presidents were 
confined to State Papers or personal memoirs. 
Therefore Roosevelt’s writings, because of their 
variety of subject alone, are more interesting 
than anything penned by 











prise, in a sense, an auto- 
biography of this many-sided 
man. By reading this diary 
of his Career, as it were, 
one may know just what the 
President thinks, become ac- 
quainted with the manner in 
which he studies his friends 
and enemies in public life, 
learn of his adventures in the 
West, and understand why it 
is that the women of this 
country are as delighted with 
his writings as are the men. 
(Read the coupon.) 


ROOSEVELT THE 
DICTATOR 


of these histories, essays, 
and stories, according to his 








former presidents. Roose- 
velt has built his own imper- 
ishable monument between 
covers—here it is in the form 
of the Siegel Cooper Edition. 
(Mail us the coupon.) 


IT IS ALMOST A DUTY 





to read what is written by the 
head of the nation 
when the 


especially 
writings comprise 
ge from a typical 
an to all Americans, 
a message on all great top- 
ics of interest all the time. 
These books offer a liberai 
education in Americanism as 
taught by the President of 
the United States, who stands 
for Americanism in its high- 
est form. (Don’t overlook 
the coupon. 












stenographers, never used 
the mighty pen, but dictat- 
ed every word while pacing 
the floor in the intervals of public duties. 
Roosevelt’s work, in fact, has always been chiefly 
literary. He is great in many fields, but his 
books will eventually constitute the most glit- 
tering glory of his career. He himself names 
his profession—‘author.’’ Writing, not govern- 
ing— books, not political chessmen—the type- 
writer, not the sword—such is his real life 
work. And everything of importance accom- 
plished by him in his real life work is included 
in this Siegel Cooper Edition of his books. 
(Study the coupon.) 


BY PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 

we will gladly continue this story for your instruc- 
tion. For not half the tale is told here of ‘‘The 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt,’’ as published by the 
Siegel Cooper Co. Library Club. In the other half 
of the story we will tell you also how you may 
secure these books with such financial ease that 
there will be no noticeable drain on your resources 
and hence no worry, We will send all particulars 
to you by mail—if you will cut out and fill out the 
coupon in the upper right corner, and mail it (or 
send your name and address on a post card if you 
prefer) to 





their purchase. 
done by correspondence and 





FIFTY PREMIUMS (Value $15 each) TO COLLIER READERS 


We will present one of these premiums to each of the 
Full information given on receipt of above coupon. 


NO AGENTS WILL BOTHER YOU! 


first fifty enquirers who complete 
Absolutely all negotiating 








SIEGEL COOPER CO. LIBRARY CLUB, Sixth Avenue and Eighteenth St., New York City 














“Did that Lumtum girl ever | 





| 


on hearing | 
had hurried | 





STICKS 


A five-cent 
tube of 


Army & Navy 
Liquid Glue 


will mend hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of cut- 
glass, china, bric-a-brac, 
furniture, etc. 

Always ready for use 
—no bother to apply 
and takes but a moment’s 
time. 

Far superior to all other 
liquid glues and cements, 










because it is made from 
entirely different basic 
materials. 


If your dealer hasn't it, 


WACHTER MFG. COMPANY 
513 West Pratt Street 
BALTIPIORE, ID. 














( Headache and Neuralgia ) 


CAN BE CURED 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


A special remedy prepared by a specia ist fora 





special purpose; will cure any headache in thirty 
minutes. ‘Try it, then you will never be withou 
itin your home. A px card will Uetad youa 
convincing sample free oI wenty oe unpar. 
alleled success places MEGRIMINE he head 
of all remedies for HEADACHE aud NE URAL- 


GIA. 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 


Sold by all druggists, or address 











187 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 














MECHANICAL ENGINEERING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


A practical engineering school of high grade in the heart of the progressive South, 
Equipment new and modern. 
Dormitories. 


Address LYMAN HALL, President, 


State of Georgia. Enrolment over 500. 
throughout the country. Terms moderate. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


TEATILE ENGINEERING ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 

supported by the 
Graduates are in engineerin 
Wholesome regulations. Climate uns 


Atianta, 


g helds 
urpassed. 
Ga 








Banish Prickly Heat 


and sunburn by the use of nature’s 
own healers, Spim Ointment and 


SPIM SOAP 


These are decidedly out of the 
| ordinary. he soap is 25 cents a 
cake, but is worth every cent it 
costs. Ointment, so cents. Both 
; sent postpaid, Send for album of 
*400 Babies’’ free. and details of $500 cash prizes. 
Spim Co., C.B.Knox,Pres., 16 Knox Av., Johnstown, N.Y, 





















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


ih You can make BiG 
\ Stereopticons MONEY Entert nie 
} the Public. 


Nothing affords better oppor 
tunities for men 
With smal! capital 
) We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Field is 
arge comprising 
the regular thea- 
n Churches, Public Schools, 
Our Entertainment Sup- 
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em ta i special ¢ explains everything. Sent Free 

CHICAGO PROSECT } ., 225 Dearborn Street, 
Dept, 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It Rests@ 
With 
You. 


Big money-making 1 mean, and that 
snotall. Money comes as a matter 
of course, as an incident of true suc- 
Dig deep, build on the bed 
rock of true education, which in its 
right meaning, signifies ‘‘a drawing- 
out’’ process. 


cess, 


Every normal human being is a bat- 
tery of force if he will make it his busi- 
ness to draw out the powers naturally 
his. Our Course in the of 
Salesmanship~ shows how to do this 
“Man know thyself,” “‘The proper 
study of mankind is man,’”’—great in- 
junctions these. Are you heeding 
them? 


Science 


From true education, the kind in- 
volvedin the Science of Salesmanshif, 
springs the central force of true man- 
hood and real womanhood—character 
—also health, the harmonious con- 
dition of the three grand divisions of 
man. From these springs the power 
to persuade others, and that is true 
Salesmanship, the kind which makes 
“dry rot”’ and “‘burning out”’ 
ble. It brings permanent and increas- 
ing success. 


impossi- 


Our Science stands for growth. Our 
correspondence school marks a new 
era of progress in the business world. 
It harnesses the fundamental truths of 
philosophy and science to the band 
Climb in. 
the ride. 





wagon of business. Listen 


to others who are enjoying 


David M. McLean, of David M. 
McLean & Co., Investme nts, 153 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, says: “T have 
h ad my money's worth long. ago and 
now I am working on velvet. 

Albert R, 
Paper, Paints, 
Street, Detroit, 
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Thomas, Sale. nies Wall 
Ous, etc., 58 é reston 
Mu h., says: “ One of 
the many strong points that I have 
gained is this: _[ know I am not that 
that I thought I was and now, know- 
ing I am not that that I thought I was, 

am going to try to be that that I 
know I should have been long, long 
ago.”’ 
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CHARAGTER GIRAUIH 


Summer and early Fall find business 
a little quiet. ‘‘ Make hay while the 
shines.” Study now. Prepare 

for lively business in Falland Winter. 

Don’t burn time. Time is money. 

Improve the time you will have in the 

half-holidays, the long daylight dur- 

ing the evenings after business, some 
of the “ hammock time’’ of vacation. 

Idleness is not rest. Change of men- 

tal attitude is restful. Send us your 

inquiry and get a starter now. Don’t 
wait until Fall. The Course does 
not cost much. It is al} taught by 
correspondence. You can master it 
in leisure hours, at home or on the 
road—as easily ten thousand miles 
“ away as right here. Proprietors, 
managers, commercial travelers, spec- 
ialty salesmen of all classes, retail 
clerks, promoters, professional peo- 
ple, brain-workers from everywhere, 
profit immensely by our Course. 
Thousands are studying with us. 
Our Little Messengers 
“The Science of ’ Salesmanship” 
and “Convincing Comments” giving 
full particulars will be mailed to you, 
postage prepaid, upon receipt of your 
request. A postal card or letter will 
bring them by return mail. Address 


A. F. SHELDON, 


President 
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Salesmanship 
1054 McClurg Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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Cool Colorado 


Colorado in summer is the most 
delightful place on earth. Its climate 
is simply incomparable, while its mag- 
is said to |! 





nificent mountain 
excel the Swiss Alps. 
There are attractive 
in Colorado, 
of the Rockies and others along the 
foot-hills. Every and every 
purse can be suited. 
you of 
«<Picturesque Colorado’ 
cent stamp prepay 


scenery 
many resorts 
some right in the heart 


taste 
Shall we send 

book 

23 ea 

? Send tavo- 

postage to 


Pass. 


a copy our beautiful 
to 
T. E. FISHER 


Colorado & Southern 


, Gen. Agent, 


Railway, Denver, Colo. 





Skin Diseases 


of the most stubborn and chronic kind are 
promptly relieved and eventually 
cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This powerful germicide is abso- 


lutely harmless. It has cured 
cases pronounced incurable and 
will cure you,. By killing the 


germs that cause skin diseases, it 
allows Nature to restore a healthy 
skin. Used and endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for the 
last 12 years. Booklet on request. 
Sold by leading druggists or trial bottle 
sent prepaid on receipt of cents, 


Ch Chasteleactane 


25 


59 H Prince Street 
New York 























In our accident proof cribs. 


climb 
any | 


ones cannot fall out, 
or harm themselves 
worry for you. 
Our illustrated book 
free.- It’s interesting 


in 


let, 


others! Your Babies Are Safe] 


They have high sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, high 
grade woven wire springs and are handsomely finished in white enamel or colors. 





Your dealer @ 


+A 
All our goods bear this trade mark. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG CO., 99 Broad St., wus, N.Y. 


Little 
over, stick their heads through 
way. Safety for the child, no 
keeps them, if not write us. 
Mother’s Invention,’’ mailed 
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1401 North 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 




































Manufa f Foster's aps al Spring ls and Mattresses and the * Ideal” 
Foster’s “Ideal” No. 40. Line m Beds, s, Divans, ete, 
U. S. A. cme Nickel-pltd | 
5-in.long 
ems of Art! 7 iquid Pistol ~ a 
A Book containing 24 of the most Entran q 
cing Photyne Pictures ever show n it Will stop the most vicious dog 
one publication. The Artist’ (or man) without permanent in- 
Dream Realized. Size of jury. Perfectly safe to carry ed 
Rook 6x9 inches, all full out danger of leakage. Fires anc 
pen ge bon nat Se ae charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 
Address a repaid “for. 2h liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
ss THE ounen CITY ART CO co one seeding a dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber cov- 
holst 
ME 320 Dearborn St, Chicago, Til} | PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 224 South 8t., New York, U. 8. 4. 








ONE WORM’S TURNING 
(Continued from page 19) 


“If you are so fond of me,” remarked 
Mademoiselle Reiss, regardless of the waiter, 
“where is the little ring I wanted? I think 
that you are a false old serpent, that’s what 
I think!” 

“A serpent! I! Vilaine petite, va! What 
would you say if the ring were in my pocket 
this very instant?” 

He put his hand to his breast and with- 
drew from his pocket a small leather box. 

Mimi gave a little scream of delight, but 
as she gazed she saw his face grow pale 
and his very mustache droop with terror. 

“Was ist drum?” she asked, half-fright- 
ened. 

St. Pol cast a hurried look around the 
room. Thank God, it was now empty. Empty 
but for his party and for that which seemed 
to melt his very bones, within him. 

“Bon soir, Victor!” 

A fat, short woman in a loose brown ging- 
ham gown, covered with a greasy apron, had 
come in from the next room, and stood, with 
her hands on her hips, smiling, though with 
shaking lips, at the tenor. 

“You have stayed so late,” went on the 
surprising apparition, “that I’m through 
with my work, and thought I’d come in and 
meet—thy friends!” 

St. Pol sat staring vacantly at her, and 
Miss Hunter gave a short giggle. 

“I—we’ ‘d better Ro ’ gasped the tenor at 
last; “it is late—” 

But Madame Vacher, whirling a chair 
around from the next table, sat down on it 
with a shake of her head. 

“It would be a pity to go before you have 
eaten the sweet. It is very good; I made it 
myself, | and I call it ‘Peches a la Mimi 
Reiss.’ 

“I’m sure I’m very much flattered,” said 
the lady in question; “but, M. St. Pol, hadn’t 
you better introduce your—friend to us?” 

St. Pol tried to speak, but his voice was 
gone. 

“Eh b’en, mon homme—can’t you tell them 
who I am? I am not his friend, Mademoi- 
selle; I am—his wife.” 

“His wife!” 

“Yes; and further, I am second cook in 
this restaurant. We have always kept this 
a secret, but—I am lonely sometimes,” she 
added with a slight break in her voice. 

It was well for Marie-Rose Vacher that 
Mimi Reiss was not in the least in love with 
her husband, for the little Viennese could 
be very ruthless. As it was, her flirtation 
with the tenor, whose eyes were fine, though 
his throat was fat, was more or less a pis 
aller, and kept up merely because it was, in 
a small way, profitable. 

Now, as the young singer studied the face 
of the middle- aged woman opposite, her 
heart was suddenly touched by something in 
the other’s face. 

“Tm charmed to make your acquaintance, 
Frau St. Pol,” she said cordially, with a 
swift glance at the wilted tenor. 


“Vacher. Our name’s Vacher, Mademoi- 
selle.” 

“Oh, I see; St. Pol is his stage-name. 
Well, Madame Vacher, I am glad to meet 


you. Let me introduce Miss Hunter to you, 
and M. Brann.” 

Brann bowed very gravely. His own 
father had been a cobbler in a village in 
Silesia, so he was bound to be conservative. 

“We have had,” went on Mimi, more and 
more delighted with her rédle as she ob- 
served the attitudes of the others, “a de- 
licious supper! M. Vacher told us he would 
have our supper cooked by the best cook in 
New York, and he was right.” 

“Gewiss,” murmured Brann, backsliding 
into his native tongue, which he hated. 

Bt, Pol straightened himself slowly in his 


chair. “Some champagne, Marie-Rose?” he 
asked faintly. 
“Thanks.” Madame Vacher had had her 


revenge, and now she was paradoxically, but 
quite naturally, very sorry. The look in her 
husband’s face smote her to the heart. 

“T—JI think I’ll go now,” she murmured ; 
“M. Hyacinthe would be very angry if he 
came—’ 

“Let the devil fetch M. Hyacinthe,” inter- 
rupted Mademoiselle Reiss; “it is early yet, 
Why didn’t you dress before you joined us?” 

“J__]—_I—think I’d really better 48° Vic- 
tor—Victor—you will forgive me? 

The poor woman rose, trembling so that 
she could hardly stand. 

“Sit down, Madame Vacher! And why 
are you so frightened? Whenever I see 
married people having a little joke naires 
I am thankful I am free! Cheer up, M. 
Pol, you look like a slice of Stilton Prva 

“T shouldn’t have come; I shouldn’t have 
come; and you, Mademoiselle, are very 
good to me, but I don’t deserve it. I was 
very angry with you—’ 

“Of course. Because I’ve been flirting 
with M. St. Pol! My dear woman, I’d have 
clawed your eyes out if I’d been in your 
place and you in mine! I’m as jealous as a 
tiger! But you see, I didn’t know he was 
married, and though he’s ten years too old 
for me, he’s a great artist. Isn’t he, M. 
Brann ?” 

This speech, simply delivered, but deeply 
wily, brought a certain balmy sentiment to 
both of the Vachers. 

Marie-Rose sighed. “I know I am a fool 
“ag od ll never forgive me, but I couldn’t 
help i 

Ay a should he never forgive you? 

“Because he is, as you say, a great artist, 
and I only—a cook.” 

Then Mimi Reiss became wonderful. 

“Ah, bah!’ she exclaimed, shedding beam- 
ing smiles on every one; “what difference 
does that make? Miss Hunter’s father is a 
switchman on the New York Central, mine 
has a pawn-shop in the Juden-Gasse 
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SAVE YOUR TEETH £3: eouty, health 


apa comfort during your entire 1 


Dr. Graves 


ToothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 


prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 
3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50¢ 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trizl Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


The BELL ODOMETER 


FOR AUTOMOBILES AND CARRIAGES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

The most accurate, most re 
liable instrument of its kind iz 
the market. Registers distances 
up to 1,600 miles and repeats, 
Rings a bell in the instrument 
as each mile is passed, thus ob. 
viating the necessity of watch. 
ing the dial. May be attached 
to axle or DASHBOARD visi 
ble to operator, and is operated 
by steel pin in hub or spec ial 
attachment for wire wheels and 

automobiles. Sizes vary every 





























half inch for wheels from 2% 
to .60 inches. Fully GUAR 
ANTEED for ONE year. All 








parts are milled m_ solid 
Aoeetninly dust and water-proof. 


metal and are non-corrosive. 
Catalogue FREE, Price, $3.50 


State size of wheel when ordering. 
and up, at dealers or o 
BELL ODOMETER WORKS OAKTIONT, PA. 


Avtomotor Accessorigs Co., Lonpon, ENGLAND 


A GOOD 













1S: ESSENTIAL TO: SUCCESS 
AN. INDISPENSABLE: QUALIFICATION. 


The PELMAN SYSTEM 
OF MEMORY TRAINING 
it is based on strictly scientific 
principles, and is simple and interesting; invaluable to old 
and young alike; amy one can learn it, Capacity for detail, 
that key note of success, is insured to those who train thei it 
memory. Free—Mr. Pelman’s book, ‘‘Memory Training 
Its Laws and Their Application to Practical Life, § 
sent postpaid upon request. Write today. 
THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY ~ segumatal 
1636 Masonic Temple, Chica 
London, 4 Bloomsbury St.,W.C. ; Paris, Avenue : Neuilly,109; 
Munich, Mozartstr. 9; Melbourne, G. P. x 402. 


develops the natural memory ; 
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“ Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 

. lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
nalled on receipe of 25¢c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
RD MENNEN Newark. N.J. 

















Show Your Loyaity by Wearing the 


Class Pin or Badge 


(HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS FREE) 
of your college, 
school, class, club 
orsociety. Order 
straight from the 
factory. Either 
of the two styles 
in any 
two colors of enamel, with any three 
letters and any two figures. 


In Silver Plate $1.00 a doz. 
Sample 10. 





shown, 


In Sterling Silver $2.50 a doz. 
hundreds of designs free. 
gladly make a special design 


Sample 25. 
Satistaction 
and -estimate free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 21 Y, South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


catalog 
Will 


Beautiful 
guaranteed. 


showing 
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Breeders o! 
PURE SHETLAND PONIES 
Beautiful and intelligent little 
vets for children constantly on 
hand and for sale. C ‘orrespond- 
ence solicited. Write for ha 
somety illustrated catal 













This Pretty Sterling Silver Scarf Pin 
good weight, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents in coin or stamps. Same design in 
hat pin 35 cents; as a tie clasp 40 cents; 
as bar link cuff buttons, pair, 50 cents. 
yY Our beautiful catalogue, illustrating 
f thousands of wedding gifts, articles of 
jewelry, fine leather goods, silver novel- 
ties, etc., sent free on receipt of postal. 
The Warren Mansfield Company 
264 Middle St., Portland, Me. 






full size 
Gold and Silversmiths, 














TO LET at DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Comfortable country house in perfect repair. fully fur- 
nished; thirteen rooms, bath room, etc.; detached studio; 
barn, surrey, beautiful driving region. Ample grounds, 
Easy walking distance from two R. R. stations; telegraph 
telephone, trolley lines, etc. Apply for photograph to 
Mrs. J. Wells Champney, 2019 O Street N. W., Wash- 


ington. 
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The Ithaca Haff Clock 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID 





We will ship this clock direct from our factory to 
you upon receipt of your request for same. We pre- 
pay all charges. 


Give it a thorough test as a time- 
piece. If it is not what 
you expected or as 
represented, ship it 
back to us, charges 
collect. 


If, after 10 days’ 
use, it proves satisfac- 
tory, remit us its price, 
$29.50. If you want 
the clock, and are un- 
able to remit the entire 
amount in one pay- 
ment, send us $8, and 
$3 per month for eight 
months. 


This beautiful Colo- 
nial timepiece, exactly 
like photograph, can 
not be duplicated else- 
where for several times 
the price we ask. We 
eliminate the profits 
of salesmen, jobbers 
and retailers, and 
deliver it to you, pre- 
paid, at the rock-bottom 
price of $29.50 in one pay- 
ment, or $32.00 in nine 
payments. 























Description 


Constructed of polished cherry, 
ark rag or polished, se- 
lected oa 
Size—Height 74 feet. Weight 
150 pounds, 
Ornaments — Etruscan orna- 
ments, solid cast brass, pol- 
ished. Top ornaments, brass 
and silver. Can be furnished 
without ornaments if desired. 
Crystals—Both doors French, 
extra heavy, polished beveled 
crystals, 
Dial—12¥ in.square,black Ara- 
bic figures on cream ground, 
corners rich crimson, illumi- 
nated by neat gold scrolls. 
Movement — Eight- 
day. Polished - brass 
visible pendulom, 
Strikes hours and half 
hours on soft - toned 
gong. First-class; ac- 
curate, 


Guaranteed to keep 
perfect time. State if 
oak or mahoganized 
cherry is,wanted. 


If you would con- 
sider the purchase of 
this clock, write us 
imme diately, request- 
ing us to forward it 
to you, free of all 
charges, for inspec- 
tion, according to 
above terms. 


The Ithaca Calendar Clock Company 


Dept. 89, ITHACA, N. Y. Established 1865 


Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks 
If interested in calendar clocks, send for catalogue 
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This ONLY A FEW 

20 YEAR GOLD BONDS OF A 
illus- GOOD MISSOURI COUNTY 
trated Netting 5%. In good stand- 


ing, opinion by eminent coun- 
7} sel. Also a choice 5% 7 year 
$2000 mortgage on $7000 farm. 


= My Book — Free —tells about 
Mis- Missouri’s wealth, laws, etc. Pro- 

fusely illustrated. Prominent 
souri j financiers endorse me. You want 
Investments Y these securities. Write today. I 


can convince you. 


William R. Compton, 11 Wardell Bldg., Macon, Mo. 














OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 15,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better than ever. Thousands we 
ae have been appointed. Established 
Originators of preparation for these 
csuciieaitee by mail. Full particulars | free 
concerning positions, salaries, examinations 
(held in every State), sample questions used. 
rica CORRESPONDENCE 
NSTITUTE, (Inc.) 
33-70 me... National Bank Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Every Republican {25:85 


the 50th Anniversary Button (with photos of Lincoln 
and Roosevelt). Approved by the President of the Na- 
Sonal Republican League. Send 10c (coin or stamps) to 
Anniversary Button 
Philadelphis Pa. Special terms to 
wanted everywhere. Write at once. 


CUT DOWN GAS BILLS 
from one-quarter to one-half usual cost by using this 
Little Joker Gas Governor 
Makes pressure uniform. Absolutey prevents back 
flow and re-registration by meter. D. H. writes “My 
meter used to register 3000 feet. Saved 1000 feet first month.’ 
Anyone can attach. We send full instructions 0c 
and guarantee. Quickly pays for itself. Price 5 

postpaid. oney back if_ not satisfied. 

A gents Jind it a good seller. 


ELKHART NOVELTY CO., Box A, Elkhart, Ind. 


FREE 338° BOOK Siw PROCESS 


5 ae OF CANNING Fruits and Vegetables. 


MRS. W. T. PRICE 37002 Feny Areunen 


clubs. Agents 














ROVALTY PAID yeti! Conese: | 


PIONEER PUB. CO. 
523 Baltimore Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Co., 710 Drexel Building, | 








Vienna at this moment, and even M. Brann 
is of comparatively humble origin!” 

“‘My wife’s father was forester on the es- 
tate of the late Marquis de Gennaye!” 

St. Pol had uttered his first words since 
Madame Vacher’s entrance. 

“There! You see! We are artists, but 
we are not of royal blood,” continued the 
soubrette, filling Brann’s glass and then Miss 
Hunter’s with champagne; “and I must say, 
Madame Vacher, that if you cooked 
supper we have just eaten, we are among 
artists here now!” 

“Bravo!” called Brann, soothed by her 
flattering reference to him of a moment back, 
“She is right, by Jove! Madame Vacher, 
your health!” 

They drank in solemn silence, and then 
St. Pol made his speech. 

“I, mes amis,” he announced, his little 
finger reviving from its late limpness and 
curling as gracefully as a young pig’s tail, 
“TI, Vacher, am a Republican! The jaded 
institutions of effete monarchical institutions, 
hm !—cause me merely to smile. In my 
soul is written Liberty. This being said. 
messieurs et dames, you will easily believe 
that I am prrroud of the artistic and—and 
useful métier of—Madame Vacher, here 
present. Can you then guess why I have— 
omitted to mention both Madame Vacher 
and that métier?” He broke off, his white 
brow beaded, and rolled his eyes helplessly. 

Mimi Reiss nodtled with her own cheery 
vehemence. “Of course! Because—you 
doubted us! You feared that M. Brann, and 
I, and others might not be Republicans! Ah, 
St. Pol, cher ami, you wronged us. He 
wronged us, Madame St. Pol! I, too, re- 
spect and admire artistic labor! And so 
does M. Brann! Ah, St. Pol, you should 
not have done it!” 


_ St. Pol extended his chest some three | 
inches over the table, and his color came | 


back. ‘Mademoiselle Reiss, you are a noble 
woman, and—I beg your pardon—-M. Brann, 
your pardon. Marie-Rose, my cherished 
partner, also begs your pardon for her erring 
husband.” 

Then he wept slightly, and Marie-Rose 
with much frankness. Hand in hand the 
husband and wife sat for some moments, 
conquering their emotion, and then Mimi 
Reiss, Mistress-of- Ceremonies, rose and 
tapped Marie-Rose smartly on the shoulder. 

“Nun,” she began in German, continuing 
in English, and ending in French, ‘no more 
tears, dear Madame St. Pol! Wipe your 


eyes and let us all drink one bumper to our | 


newly made friendship! Come—crying will 
redden your charming blue eyes and—ruin 
your pretty complexion. To-morrow is Sun- 
day, and I want you all to ome and have 
luncheon with me, will you? And I think 
we will all promise not to tell any one about 
—this evening. No need of its getting into 
the papers.” 

“No, indeed,” ejaculated M. Brann, who 
had no idea of figuring in the story. 

i 
to the public,” went on Mimi, 
firmative nod at the impresario; “but he 
will be much more comfortable now that a 
few friends of his know his wife, and how 
—how dear and good she is!” 

“The longer you know her, the more you 
will appreciate her,” remarked the happy 
Benedict. 

“Exactly. Also—one bumper to the se- 
cret, and you'll all come to luncheon with 
me to-morrow. If you have a blue gown 
Madame Vacher,” pursued the peacemaker, 
“do wear it, for it must be very becoming 
to your lovely skin.” 

A few minutes later the little party stood 
at the side door of the restaurant, waiting 
for the cabs they had sent for. 

“M. Brann, you must take Eva and me 
home, and M. St. Pol will escort Madame 
Vacher. Eh b’en—au ‘voir, Beau Victor. 
You sang like an angel to-night. Until to- 
morrow, Madame Vacher. You and I are 
going to be great friends.” 

When the Vachers had been driyen off, 
the other three got into their cab. 

“You are a wonder, Mimi,” observed the 
usually silent Miss Hunter. 

“Very clever, upon my word,” 
Brann. 
taken it in hand. By Jove, a cook!” 

“Yes, Pretty hard for a vain fool like St 
Pol; but she is worth a dozen of him.” 

“Well, you can rest happy to- night, my 
dear; you have done a good deed!’ 

The soubrette was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then—for she had seen much of 
human nature and was wise in her way—she 
answered slowly: “Yes, it’s all right in one 
sense. He has forgiven her, and he'll be 
nice to her for a few days—particularly if 
we all make much of her. But he isn’t 


approved 


| going to change his nature any more than 


(man, woman | —you or I are. 


I don’t envy her!’ 

Miss Hunter, as the carriage stopped at 
her door, clambered out, and then turning, 
asked, curiously: “I say, Mimi, I suppose 
you'll give her the diamond shoe-buckles 
now ?” 

Mademoiselle Reiss burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

“Herr Gott! Catch me giving them to 
her! I’m not a fool, Eva! Vay, xav—she 
can have her man, 7 don’t want him; but 
diamonds are diamonds, and I only wish 
I’d got the ring!” 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 
Low Rates World’s Fair 
For full information write or apply World’s Fair Room 
Reservation Bureau, St. Louis, Union Station office, op- 
posite Track 9.—Adv, 


The Perfection 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed mi!k is Borden's 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It is always avail- 





able for every use to which raw milk or cream is <ievoted 
and is far superior to the average quality of either. 
Prepared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. ‘Adv. 
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Pol had better stay unmarried, | 
with an af- | 





“He’d have killed her if you hadn’t | 
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Our Advertising Manager wants a few more \ 
catch phrases to use in our advertising matter. 


“Our reference—The Man with a Gunn” 


isa 





good sentence. We are willing to pay for others. 
Anybody can make suggestions. 


ut your mind at wor! 
re.” ‘Protect you books witha GUNN” 


misses 


have been suggested. 


for the best 


“The GUNN never 


hink up others. Reward 
sentence or reasons why the Gunn 


Sectional Bookcase is superior to all others, 


$50.00; secondebest, $25 00; third best, $10.00; 


fourth best, 


offer good until July 15, 1904 only. 


. 
$5.00; next ten best, $1.00each, This F 
If you want air 


GO TO THE 


more information write us. 


“Gunn” 


anti-friction doors—no unsightly iron bands. Best 
Grand Rapids cabinet work and finish. Very 
lowest prices for the quality. 

eel dealers, or we ship direct from 


leading 
our factory 


HANDSOME CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


GUNN FURNITURE CoO. 
Grand Restier: Mich. 


GUNN’ 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Sectional Bookcases have removable | e | | 


the grounds, 


We sell all 
to you. 
The only hotel within 
2,257 rooms with and without baths. 
Dining-room seats 2,500 people. 
Absolute fire protection. Close to 
State Buildings and all chief attrac- 
tions. Reservations for any 
date to Dec. $1.50 to 
.50 European, to $7.00 
American plan. 


made 
Rates 
$3.00 


Address, 


INSIDE INN, World’s Fair Grounds 
ST. LOUIS 














Is Your Head Turning Out Dollars? ( 


Here's your chance for converting your brain into a money mine by extracting a clever 
THE BLACK CAT will pay $10,600 cash in sums of $100 to $1,500 for original short stories 





stor 

ped or fame of writer counts for nothing with us. No story will be considered at all unless 
submitted exactly according to the conditions printed in The Black Cat. Of newsdealers, five 
cents, or of us. If, after reading our offer, you feel that your life doesn’t contain a tale worth 
telling we will pay you Ten Dollars if you will send one of the story coupons published in 
THE BLACK CAT from June to October to some friend who will write a prize-winning Story. 


This $10,600 story contest closes 


Address Let us send you names and ad- 


dresses of hundreds who have 
won fame and fortune by writing 
for THE BLACK CAT. 


October 12. 
THE SHORTSTORY 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
146 High St., BOSTON, MASS, 


























Ghe 
“PIPE of 
PEACE” 


Can’t burn the 
tongue. Always 
sweet,clean and 
dry. Saliva 
can’t get into 


Kitchen Utensils} NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE 3LUE LABEL, 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 





the pipe, become on every piece, 
saturated with 

deadly nicotine, and run back into the PROVES IT. 
mouth, giving you ‘*Tobacco I No If substitutes are offered, 
Piths. No Cartridges. No V Ives. Sent write us. New Booklet Free. 
anywhere for 50 cents postpaid. Agate Nickel-Stee! Ware is sold 


THE PRACTICAL MFG. CO. 
Room 100, 


Reliable Agenci¢ 


by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 








1907 Park Ave., 
4& Wanted. 


N.Y. City 


Please send money o' 





| Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


ARE SAFE. New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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MONEY 
GROWS 

















any particuiar investment. 
“ratk.*” 
experiences and observations. 


and profitably invest $10 or 





THIS FREE BOOK TELLS 


-How money grows. 
*| 2nd—How you might have converted 


3rd— How 


4th— How to tell a good investment. 
5th—How to choose your partners. 
6th—How savings banks make their 


7th—How to protect yourself in case 


8th—How to guard against uncertain 


9th—How to invest small sums. 
10th— 
people 
underesti- 
mate their 
saving Ca- 
pacity. 
This book is not an advertisement of 
It is a general 
about investments, based upon my 


terest you only in case you want to safely 


If you want a copy drop me a 


month. 
postal saying, simply, send “‘How Money 
Grows.” 

DO IT NOW—BEFORE YOU 


THE LEAF—BEFORE YOU FORGET. 


WwW. M. OSTRANDER 


Investment Department 


162 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 


$100 into $358.83. 
to choose between real 
estate and stocks. 


money. 


you should not care to hold an 
investment indefinitely. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOW Nand WORN } 


Every Pair Warranted 


“A The Name is 


. 
Stamped on every 
loop 
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The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never Slips, 
Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


de. for Con, a Bonton, Mas, U8: 
ample Pair. 
Le REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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tnen-Webhe- 
Cndewweay 


is truly hygienic, as it does 
not contain a thread of cot- 
ton. Being pure Irish linen, 
it absorbs perspiration readi- 
ly, keeping the body healthy 
and preventing colds and 
rheumatism. The whole 
merit of linen-mesh under- 
wear depends upon its being 
absolutely pure linen in every 
thread and fibre. Remem- 
ber that and buy KNerpp. 


FOR SALE BY 
Leading Haberdashers and drygoods stores. 
Write to “Kneipp”’ Publicity Dept. B, 66 Leon- 
ard Street, New York, for instructive booklet. 




















FERDINAND. WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI,.O. 
ST-4OSEPH. MO LOUISVILLE. KY. 
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and earn at the same time. 







Learn 


Good Illustrators earn $50.00 a week 
Women and Men earn equal salaries 


| Write for partic — stating course you wish 
“ff ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
nad 616 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. | 


ACME LAWN MOWERS 


Direct from Factory to User 
Prices: 16-inch $8.75; 18-inch $9.50; 20-inch $10.50. 
Express charges prepaid. Your money back if not as 
represented. Warranted highest grade ball-bearing reel 
and roller-bearing wheels. Easy push, best material and 
workmanship. All parts interchangeable and adjustable. 
Write for Circular. 


American Die & Tool Co., 2d & Buttonw’ 9d Sts., Reading, Pa. 





CANNIBAL ISLE 


(Continued from page 20) 


‘You forget where you are,”’ she said icily, 
when we had all calmed down. ‘How can 
you let petty personal affairs occupy your 
minds at such a time? You make me wish 
you had let me d-drown!” 

Whereat Moggs and I made profuse apolo- 
gies and promised to be more considerate. 
But soon the eating question came up again. 
Really, there was nothing else to talk about. 
Inwardly, I was in favor of doing away with 
Moggs, if any one had to be eaten. We 
argued it between us until Miss Infrow again 
begged us to cease. 

“It is uncivilized for you men to talk so,’ 
she said. ‘It only makes my fate seem all 
the more dreadful to me. Suppose either of 
you should be—well, should be —, when 
the others are rescued. How could I ever 
face any of your friends? And would I ever 
want to see the survivor—the—the uneaten 
one—if we are rescued—knowing, as I do, 
what memories the sight of him would bring?”’ 

“In that case I will yield,’’ l offered. ‘‘You 
may eat me. I only ask that you send my 
watch and papers to my home.” 

“Never,” said Moggs. ‘I will offer myself 
to save Miss Infrow. After—after— Well, 
please send my watch and—”’ 

‘‘And your identification tag?’’ I snickered. 

“No, gentlemen,’’ she said. ‘‘You are both 
of you brave and generous. But I can not 
agree to such a proposition.” 

‘Personally,’ Moggs said, “I can not be- 
lieve that Perkins will agree with me, whether 
I eat him or not.” 

I did not gratify him by noticing his insinua- 
tion. Why should the trivial personalities of 
every-day life be given heed on such an occa- 
sion? I gave myself up to a gloomy reverie, 


| abstractedly tracing words and characters in 
| the sand with my forefinger, propping myself 


up on one elbow. Also, I thought of how I 
had met Miss Infrow two weeks before this 
fatal voyage, this trip across the bay that had 
been interrupted so disastrously. It had been 
a busy fortnight—for myself and for Moggs. 
Day by day I recalled the events of the two 
weeks, some of them pleasant, others un- 
pleasant, because Moggs had persisted in 
forming a third member of the party. Even 
now, I reflected, slowly tracing the letter ‘‘F”’ 
in the sand, even now I should be happier, 
though facing misfortune, if Moggs—the ag- 
gravating Moggs—had not bobbed up bad- 
pennywise after we had been hurled into the 
water. I stolea covert glance at Miss Infrow. 
She was seated on the sand, alternately gaz- 
ing toward the shore and studying the tips 
of her shoes. How my heart went out to her! 

Moggs leaned over and saw what I had been 
scratching in the sand. With his customary 
inane wit he began: 


‘*Lives of lovers all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Finger-prints in the sands of time.” 


‘Bah!’ I groaned. ‘Such miserable me- 


tre!”’ 

“What do I care?” he chuckled. “It’s a 
fact.’ 

“Oh, look!’ Miss Infrow cried. ‘*There 


comes a boat!’ 

“A rescue! A rescue!’’ shouted Moggs, 
leaping to his feet and dancing about idiotic- 
ally. ‘‘Saved! Saved! Allow me, Mr. Rob- 
inson Crusoe, to indicate your man Friday 
approaching!” 

The boat was coming from the direction of 
the shore. It was near us when Miss Infrow 
saw it. I suppose we had been so interested 
in contemplating our fate that its approach 
had not been detected. The three of us ran 
to the water’s edge and signaled frantically. 

‘*Aren’t you glad?”’ asked Miss Infrow. 

“Ves, but I did want to eat Perkins.”’ 

Soon the boat was near enough for us to 
distinguish the occupants. They were mem- 
bers of the crew of the steamer from which 
we had fallen, and with them was a man in 
civilian garb. 

“Ts that you, Harold?’’ called Miss Infrow. 

“Yes, Florence!’’ shouted the strange man. 

‘‘Are you safe? Thank Heaven!”’ 

She started to run into the water to meet 
the boat. 

“Wait a minute, 
get wet.” 

But the strange man had jumped from the 


”) 


” urged Moggs. ‘‘You’ll 


boat and was plunging toward her. They 
met and embraced. Moggs turned and 
grinned at me. 

‘*He is It,’”’ he said. 


Miss Infrow and Harold waded back to the 
beach and continued to cling to each other 
while the sailors were waiting for us to 
clamber into the boat. When we passed the 
loving couple she disengaged herself from 
Harold’s arms and turned to say something. 
I think she wanted to introduce us. But I 
walked by her without looking. Moggs had 
not so much self-control. He let her get half- 
way through the introduction before telling 
her: ‘‘Pardon me, but I must be considered 
cannibalized.”’ 

Moggs and I sat in the stern and Miss In- 
frow and Harold in the centre of the boat. 
The mate of the steamer, who had brought 
the boat to our rescue, told us that everybody 
else got off all‘right. ‘‘Some one saw you 
swimming to this knoll,”’ he said, ‘‘and after 
we got the rest on shore we came after you. 
This gentleman,”’ indicating Harold, ‘‘was 
on shore waiting for the steamer. He is the 
young lady’s beau. He seemed worried a 
good deal about her. They are going to be 
married in the fall, he told me.” 

Moggs and I were silent during that row to 
the mainland. Miss Infrow and her Harold 
whispered to each other all the time. 
I heard him say ‘*Eat?”’ 

Some one persists now in sending me copies 
of sea stories, and newspapers with marked 
accounts of shipwrecks. I accuse Moggs of 
it, but he claims to be receiving them also. 


Once | 
and then she giggled. | 











As Beneficial as it is Delicious 


AS PURE AS PERFECT 
APPLES CAN MAKE IT 


A Sterilized, 
Non-Alcoholic, 
Carbonated 
Apple Product, 


Whose Excellence makes it 
Welcome at Every Board 
Sold by all grocers 
Made and guaranteed by 


AMERICAN FRUIT PRODUCT CO. 
113 White Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Buster Brown Book free on application. 
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Most durable Golf Ballin 
the world .You cannot gash 
it, Unsurpassed in flight, 
Unequaled for approaching 
and putting. You wil] use no 
other ball after you try The 
Pneumatic. Special price to plays 
ers. Catalog free, Order today, 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, 0. 
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TURN OVER TIME 
When Nature Hints About the Food 


When there's no relish to any food and 
all that one eats doesn’t seem to do any 
good then is the time to make a turn over 
in the diet, for that’s Nature’s way of 
dropping a hint that the food isn’t the 
kind required. 

‘For a number of years I followed rail- 
road work, much of it being office work of 
a trying nature. Meal our 
busiest and eating too much and too 
quickly of food such as commonly 
served in hotels and restaurants, these to- 
gether with the sedentary habits were not 
long in giving me dyspepsia and stomach 
trouble which reduced my weight from 
205 to 160 pounds. 

‘‘There was little relish in any food and 
none of it seemed to do me any good. It 
seemed the more I ate the poorer I got 
and was always hungry before another 
meal, no matter how much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of 
Grape-Nuts and was surprised how a 
small saucer of it would carry me along, 
strong and with satisfied appetite, until 
the next meal, with no sensations of 
hunger, weakness or distress as before. 

“T have been following this diet now 
for several months and my improvement 
has been so great all the others in my 
family have taken up the use of Grape- 
Nuts with complete satisfaction and 
much improvement in health and brain 
power. 

“American people undoubtedly eat 
hurriedly, have lots of worry, thus hin- 
dering digestion and therefore need a food 
that 1s predigested and concentrated in 
nourishment.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
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book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ J 
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WANTED RS 


We are giving valuable premiums 
to stenographers who use Pilot (Von- 
Smut) Carbon and Ribbons. We deal 
direct from our factory with stenog- 
raphers giving the agent’s commis- 
sions in premiums. 


P ] 1| O Carbon (n0n-smut) 


and Ribbons 


are absolutely the best—they last longer and 
do cleaner work than any other kind. Send 
to-day for Booklet A, premium list and free 
samples. 
PILOT CARBON AND RIBBON CO., Inc. 
349 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 











" Non-Siakable yyy 0 
Allo-Boat 
Fitted with powerful Auto- 
mobile, four cycle marine 


engine, cannot sink, cannot 
Capacity 10 to 12 people. 


rust. 


Nonsinkable Steel Launches, Row Boats, 
Sail Boats, Canoes, Duck Boats, etc. 
Made from the best quality Apollo steel—will 
last a lifetime. Send for catalogue. Write for 
agents’ discount. 
Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1298 Jefferson Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. 8. A. 





Send NO Money 


$] DRESSES ANY MAN 
FROM HEAD TO FOOT 


FREE SAMPLES AND MEASURE. 

MENT BLANKS 
We make an up-to-date suit strictly to your 
measure in latest English Sack Style for 
only $10, and give the following complete 
outfit FREE and you don’t pay for it 
until you receive the suit and Free Outfit, 
and find it just as represented. Send us 
your P. O, address and we will send you 
FREE SAMPLES of cloth, tape meas- 
ure and measurement blanks, for size of 
Suit, Shoes, Hat, Etc, FREE 
Ss A Suit of Clothes Made to Measure from 
any of the samples sent you, for which 








tailors would ask from $20'to . $22.00 
A Dunlap Block, any shape Hat . 2.50 
A pair Stylish Lace or Congress Shoes. . 2.50 
A neat Pe By are 1.25 
A neat four-in-hand Bow or Puff Tie . . -50 
A pair of good web Suspenders . . . . -50 
A Jap Handkerchief. . . 2... 1. -50 
A pair extra quality Lisle Thread Socks . +25 


Many Dealers ask for this Outfit $30.00 
Send No Money. SAMPLES FREE. Appress 
CHICAGO MFG. & MDSE. CO., Dept.234 
87-89-91 Washington St., CHICAGO 
Ref. Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. Capital 
4 $750,000.00, or any Express Company in Chicago. 





Chocolates 


and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 
Sold everywhere 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
* 1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 








To or from the ST, LOUIS FAIR : 
A Cool Delightful Spot to REST is the 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Fifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests, Only ten minutes ride to 
Chicago's shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
pressed brick. 450 2 outside rooms; 220 private bath rooms. 
las nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking lake. Tempt- 
ing table. GEO. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. (formerly Hotel Del 
Monte, Cal.) Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet, 


ATENT SECURED 


Or Fee Returned 


Frex opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. SampLe Copy FREE. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Great opportunities 
offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 


Ginseng Industry. 
free. Agents wanted. F. B. MILLS, Box 255, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


TO INTRODUCE OUR LESSONS 
WE GIVE A GUARANT ow, 
rw 35 its 8 SSN HTH NE 


for six lessons, agree to take six more (one weekly) at 250 each and wesend 
instrument at once, express paid. We tell how to get instrument for 250. 


THE ROYAL MUSIC CO. D&PT.‘M,” CLEVELAND, O- 




























































| friends naturally feel very bitter toward you, 


| 
| 


| lv, Mr. Marshall, what you tell me is the first 





SLAVES OF SUCCESS! 


Il.—The Reformer Reformed 
(Continued from page 18) 


“There seems to be some trouble over | 
these county funds that concerns you,” the | 
President told him. ‘‘I don’t quite under- 
stand what they want, but it might be worth 
while for you to see what’s wrong.”’ 

Marshall knew what was wrong, but he 
took time for reflection before deciding on 
his course, and during this time he received | 
word that Hobbins had changed his mind 
about the $500 contribution to the reform 
fund. 

‘‘Discouraging!’’ he muttered. ‘I sacrifice 
my own interests and can’t even get support 
from the men who will profit most by my 
work.”’ 

Then Pendleton told him that they were in 
a fair way to lose the Southern penitentiary 
stone contract. 

‘‘Why?”’ asked Marshall. 

“You'll have to find that out for yourself,” 
replied Pendleton. ‘I was referred to Wade, 
but I can’t do anything with him. Perhaps 
you can. You're in politics—too much in 
politics.”” Pendleton paused, to see how 
Marshall would take this, and then blurted 
out: ‘“‘Confound it! I believe you’ve just 
about lost us this contract, and some others 
may follow. I never did believe in this po- 
litical business, anyway. It takes time and 
it makes enemies. There’s nothing in it ex- 
cept for the thieves; for others it means a 
loss—a real cash loss, as in this case. And 
it’s my loss as well as yours.”’ 

A few weeks before Marshall would have 
resented this hotly, but he had lost some of 
his belligerency. Furthermore, he was a 
fair-minded man, and, from a business point 
of view, his partner had some reason for his 
anger. He was angry himself, but in a dif- 
ferent way—angry enough to resign his bank 
directorship if that would leave him free to 
act, but he couldn't very well resign his part- 
nership. All in all, it was a costly business, 
and a thankless one. For what he was doing 
he would not get even gratitude. Stafford 
and Hobbins already had deserted, the bank 
was in a fair way to lose something, his part- 
ner was dissatisfied, and he himself could see 
a personal loss of time and money. He be- 
gan to reason in dollars and cents, and when 
a successful business man reasons in dollars 
and cents he ceases to be capable of disin- 
terested action. 

“T will see what I can do with Wade,”’ he 
said. 

Now was the situation suited to Wade’s 
purpose! The aggressive reformer had been 
forced to come to him; the keystone of the 
reform movement was loosened. 

Marshall was uncomfortable, and Wade 
gave him no helping hand, appearing to be 
ignorant and somewhat mystified as to the 
occasion for the visit. It was policy to force 
the reformer to make all the overtures. The 
man who asks is ever at a disadvantage when 
confronted with the man in whose power it 
lies to grant or refuse a request. 

“T have not come on politics,’? Marshall 
blurted out finally. ‘I have come to see 
about that Southern penitentiary stone con- 
tract.” 

‘“Then 
blandly. 

“Tt ought not to be,”’ asserted Marshall. 

“But it is,’’ said Wade. 

‘‘Do you admit,’’ demanded Marshall, ‘‘that 
you pay your political debts with public con- 
tracts, that you reward your friends and 
punish your enemies by deflecting public busi- 
ness, that you use the coffers of the State or 
county to attain your personal ends?”’ 

‘The question, Mr. Marshall, is an insult,” 
returned Wade with dignity. ‘I said noth- 
ing that could be so interpreted. There are 
friends in politics as well as in business, and 
our friends are very true tous. They resent 
attacks on us as your friends would resent 
attacks on your business integrity. If a 
vicious assault were made on your business 
reputation, Mr. Marshall, would your friends 
go out of their way to give business or benefit 
of any kind to the man who had so assailed 
you?” 

“Certainly not, but—”’ 

‘When you go into business you take the 
necessary risks and stand the losses as well 
as accept the profits, do you not?” 

“Of course, but—”’ 

‘“‘When you go into politics you have got 
to take the penalties as well as the rewards.” 

‘‘But there are no personal rewards for me; 
I want none,” urged Marshall. 

“Then you get only the losses, the penal- 


it is politics,’ returned Wade 
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applied on an old leaky shingle, tin or felt roof will make it absolutely 
Stops the rusting process in tin or iron, and stops warp- 
Will add ten years to the life of a new or 


waterproof. 
ing or rotting of shingles. 
old roof. 


q 


coating possible to make. 
summer. Easily applied. 


@ ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP renders the wood absolutely 
weatherproof, and when the shingles are nailed on the’ roof they 
become cemented together so tightly that warping which causes 
cracked shingles and loose nails is positively prevented. 


@ ROOF LEAK is shipped in the heavy liquid cement form, and is 
applied as received on worn and leaky surfaces. 


one quart of boiled linseed-oil to 


paint on surfaces in good condition. 


for dipping. 


@ ROOF LEAK COATING AND ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP 
are made in Black, Maroon and Dark Green. 
quantity 75c. per gallon, freight paid east of Denver. 


our expense :f not approved. 
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@ Liquid samples, together with an interesting booklet showing its 
various uses, will be sent on request, or to enable you to give it a 
practical test, we will send you for $1.00, delivered free to your door, 
one gallon, which is sufficient for cementing 100 square feet of leaky 
surface, or painting 200 square feet. 
covers about 400 square feet, shingles both sides. 


ELLIOTT VARNISH 


Manufacturers of Fine Varnishes and Inventors of 
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ROOF LEAK is the most durable sun or winter proof paint or 
Does not crack in winter or soften in 
Imparts no taste to water. 


ROOF LEAK is sold by up-to- 
Those who try to sell you something else are not doing you justice, 
because “there is nothing else like ROOF LEAK.” 


It is reduced with 
each gallon if used as a durable 
Shingle Dip is shipped ready 


Five gallons up to any 
Returnable at 


date paint and hardware dealers. 


One gallon of Shingle Dip 


149 Fulton St., CHICAGO 
279 Pearl St., NEW YORK 
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ties,’’ retorted Wade. ‘I don’t think I should 
go into a gaime where my only chance is to 
lose.”’ 

“Tt’s outrageous!’’ declared Marshall. 

“It may seem so,” returned Wade, ‘‘but it is 
only human nature, business nature. Frank- 


information I have had of this, but I have 
very good friends in influential places, and 
so have Carroll and some of the others. My 


and they are doing just what your friends 
would do in similar circumstances. I can’t 
very well upbraid them for their loyalty, 
can 1?” 

“If you knew nothing about it, why was I 
directed to come to you?”’ asked Marsh=ll. 

“It is possible,’’ said Wade, with gentle 
significance, ‘“‘that this was intended as a 
hint to you to make friends with me. If, as 
I suppose, loyalty to me and my associates 
is what lies back of it all, this is a plausible 
explanation.”’ 

Marshall looked fixedly at Wade for several | 
minutes, but Wade only smiled pleasantly 
back at him. The business instinct in Mar- 
shall triumphed after a bitter struggle. It 
was humiliating, but what other course lay 
open to him? 

‘*How can I do this?”’ he asked finally. ; 
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No Ashes, Soot or Trouble. 


Greatest economy. 
last a lifetime. More than 50,000 in use 


anywhere on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send 
today for interesting, illustrated descrip- 
tive booklet 
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+ The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure ¥ 


Bicycles 


| T'wo-Speed Gear 
| Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
$ roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- $ 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. q 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
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EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


: Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 
“Columbia” ‘‘Cleveiand’’ | ‘‘Rambler’”’ ‘‘Monarch’’ 
‘Tribune” Crawford’’ | “Crescent” “Imperial” 
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and negligee in 
cool, snappy fab- 
rics, big variety 
—all new. 
Try our 
coat shirts, 
Send fo f 
i Sack Alt atousinaed 
shirts and styles to wear. 
MODEL SHIRT CO. 
33 Century Building, 











| light-wood 
| camping kit in itself. 


| 
| Swedish Hunting Knife 


Indispensable in camp—always useful in a boat. 
Keen enough to skin a deer—strong enough to split 
big enough to dig araintrench, A 
3% inch genuine Swedish 
forged steel blade. Made for sportsmen who want 
a finely-tempered knife for all-round work. Folds 
when not in use, but cannot close down on your 
hand. Sent postpaid for 75 cents. We have 


catalogues of Camp Outfits or Yachting Supplies. 
Tell us which you want. 


J. C. HOPKINS & CO., 115 Chambers St., New York 








Fastest Trains 
On The New York Central 
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! ‘Il am inthe hands of my friends,"’ smiled | 
Wade. ‘I am satisfied when they are.” 

An angry retort came to Marshall's lips, 
but he smothered it. He was reasoning in | 
figures again. 

A paper was lying on Wade’s desk. It had 
been carelessly pushed aside, and now lay 
almost in front of Marshall. He could not 
help seeing the line, ‘‘Copy of the specifica- 
tions for the new industrial school.’’ What 
was Wade doing with it? Marshall's plans 
contemplated furnishing the stone for that 
structure, but the specifications might be so 
drawn as to exclude his stone. Why should 

| the thing be submitted to Wade before the 
| bids were asked? 

“What do your 
asked Marshall. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ replied Wade. 

It was cleverly put. He was asked to do 
nothing. It had an innocent sound, this an- 
swer to his question, but Marshall knew what 
it meant. The man who does nothing is not 
dangerous. 

Marshall hated himself as he left the office 
he despised himself when he told Pendleton 
that the stone contract was all right; he felt 
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Fifty thousand bave already done 
so and hundreds are doing so 
every day in all parts of the 
country with our help by sim- 
ply introducing our fine line of 
Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Prep- 
arations and Pure Food Special- 
Y¥ ties among their friends and 
neighbors. This is an actual fact 
which weshall be glad to prove to 
anyone at any time. 


Let Us Tell You How 


Our handsome Free Book beauti- 
fully and fully illustrated, to- 
gether with our specially pre- 
pared literature, explains 
everything fully and clearly. 
Simply your name and ad- 
dress in a letter or on a 
postal if handier, brings 
it to you by return 
il. We can easily 



























friends wish me to do?” 








Baby’s Toilet 


A baby’s skin—the most delicate texture in all this world, and 
the most easily injured. 

So sensitive is it that a mistake in the baby’s bath, an alkali 
soap, for instance, is fatal to its health and beauty. The safest 
soap to use is 
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Mild and kindly in effect, it immediately restores the skin to its original sweet 
ness and purity, promptly curing milk crust, scald head, itching, chafing, incipient 


contemptible while he was informing the 
bank president.that he need not worry about 
the county funds; but he continued to reason 
in figures, and tried to convince himself that 
he had done all that could be expected of 
him. Surely he could not be expected to 
carry the whole burden of the reform move- 
ment. 

Meanwhile Wade waited and watched the 
papers, and a day or so later he was rewarded 
by seeing a society item to the effect that 
Mr. Leroy N. Marshall, whose wife had been 
in California for several months, would join 









prove to you that our 
method is the easiest, 
best and most wonderful in 
liberality you ever heard of, 
and that by it you can add 
greatly to the comforts, con- 
veniences and adornments of 
your home in a few hours of 
your spare time. 

In order toshow you the superior 
quality of our goods and to con- 


FRE 


vince you that there is no other firm that can 
offer you such a wonderful opportunity to 
furnish your home free of all cost, we will, 
for the next thirty days, send to any lady 


eczema and other childish ailments of the skin. 

Resino! Soap makes the mother’s complexion nearly as smooth and brilliant as 
the baby’s skin. Prevents blackheads, pimples, chapped hands, fetor, dandruff, and 
other skin troubles. It does this because it contains the same medicinal properties 


this advertisement, one of our 
toilet articles, full size, which sells every- 
where for 25 cents. This is a straightforward 
business proposition, which must appeal to 


her there, and together thev would visit a || answering 
| number of Pacific Coast points of interest, 
returning by way of the Canadian Rockies. | 


Thereupon Wade called up Carroll on the 









as are found in the world-famous Resinol Ointment. , 
Sold by druggists everywhere. Samples are free. telephone. pti’ Mcaigae A Bo poy gay m4 
RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY ‘The reform movement has collapsed,’’ he do is to write ae and we will send you the 25c¢ 

announced. Toilet Article and our illustrated book 


Great Britain Branch: 


97 New Oxford St., London, W. C. And so far as effective and cohesive action 


was concerned, it had collapsed, although its 
actual demise was gradual. 


wes _ oe without one cent of cost to you. Write today; 

i now, before you forget it. 
BULLOCK, WARD & CO. 

6-24 Lydia Street 





Chicago 
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Look Ahead 


to the time when you will not be 






The ‘Beat’? That Was Lost 


THE GREAT 


PA RKS HE manner in which R. L. Dunn, CoL- here to provide food, clothing, shel- 
LIER’S special war photogr apher, beat the ter, and education for your children. 

af it cinbase Gondtitube oab ot ber world with his pictures of the battle A terrible thought if you have 
of Chemulpo is familiar to all the readers not made some provision for their 


welfare in case of your death. 
Send for our booklet ‘The How and 


chief glories. They are vast terri- 


tories of country almost as large Dunn was the only pro- 


of this paper. Mr. 
the battle, 


fessional photographer who saw 











Ss some states They contain 7 : adie Ss 
fields, aa reer plains; they are and he tells the following story on one the Why.” We insure by mail. 
watered by creeks and rivers, and | os “4 en who took a photograph of PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
contain villages and farm houses; the battle—a photograph which afterw ard 7 
they have springs and lakes, | reached Tokio and was sent to us by our 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

| correspondent, Frederick Palmer, after Mr, | 





where hotels and other places of 
entertainment are found for those 
seeking health and recreation. 


The F 


Dunn’s photographs had been received. 

“There was a lieutenant on the United 
States gunboat Vicksburg,” writes Mr. Dunn, 
“who was at Chemulpo when the Russian 





ast Trains to 
GREAT 











vessels were sunk. He made a striking 
COLORADO mn photograph of the sinking of the Korietz, BARGAIN 
i Smith Premier an explosion which threw up a perfect gey- IN HUMAN HAIR 
ser of smoke as the Russian vessel sank, Sent postpaid on Approval 





Extra short stem switches, absolutely perfect, 
made of finest quality and to match any ordinary 
at the following special prices: 


THE WORLD’S BEST TYPEWRITER 
does the best work; saves the most 





You will have seen the picture; it is widely 
circulated. That is why the latigh is on the 





shade, 






UNION PACIFIC 













time; and in the long run costs the lieutenant. The officer had made the picture 2 oz., 22 in., $1.50, 3 oz., 24 in., $2.75 
LOW RATES least money of any writing machine, when I boarded the Vicksburg. It was | Natural curly pompadour $2.50. 
Be sure your tickets read over this line. Send for our little book which ex- | small. [hada fineone. But I also wanted his. Send sample of your hair and state size. We 
plains why. I offered him $100 for the use of the film will send io paid. If you are perfectly satis- 
fied send us the price. if not, aR the goods. 









to make a print for CoLier’s. The officer | Our catalogue, beautifully illustrated—Free. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 





Great Salt Lake and 



























A copy of “ Zhe Rockies, 
Eitiecodens * aon ak ; ic: thought that if the use of the fil yas PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
Yellowstone,” sent free on application to Executive Office, 287 Broadway, N. ¥. penne “essa coda ci sn pit ~ a a 2 b Dept. 126 182 State St., Chicago 
Tac , acuse, N. ¥ : wee 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. | eect es oe worth more to him, so he refused the offer. | 
UNION PACIFIC Sn at ae eee “Soon afterward the officer went ashore 
and sought a Japanese photographer. Be- | 


OMAHA, NEB. 


fore he went I offered him $150 just for | 
the use of the print. The officer could | 
come and stand by while the film was de- 
veloped and the film need never leave his 
possession—but he thought he could get 
more out of his picture by retaining it. | 

“Perhaps he could if he had retained it. | 
It was late that night when he went, all anx- 
iety, to the studio of the Japanese photog- 
rapher to see the print. The photographer 














SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house. We 


and do save our customers one third on retail prices by 


can 

selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. All é ‘i 

our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated catalogue met him at the door with a long face. He 
was sorry, very sorry indeed, but the pic- 


shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness than any 
dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ture was fogged, the light must have struck 
the film. It was too bad. It was unfortu- 
nate, but the officer thought it was just a lit- 
tle touch of hard luck, and he went his way. 

“Two days later he was offered a print 
of the sinking of the Koriets for the sum of 
twenty sen—ten cents—by the Japanese pho- 
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VE ] 
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tegrapher to whom he took his film. The 
F th i th print was strangely familiar. It was the 
earn e ru size of his film, the identical view he had | 
seen in his finder. It was his view. He n 
Do yon know il Express proceeded to lay down the law to the pho- It 1s not talk 

that the main cause of un- 4 to 15 Prepaid tographer, but the imperturbable Oriental 
happiness, ill-health, sickly ‘epal eee shat ihe avas Sety ae 

children, and divorce is ad “i Made of the finest Eastern only repeated that he was very sorry. ig or boast, or guess, for 
mitted by physicians and Oregon Wool, in absolutely fast officer must be mistaken; he was very sorry. 


He swore 







The officer was more than sorry. 





shown by court records to ‘colors, in the latest, most attract- 
self malas? seiesiiinatad: ‘4 ee eee Gee cee for a short space. Then he went and found 
sity in the well-oniered buen, a policeman. He had the photographer ar- 
Sexolo The color combinations and g rested for theft, which was a mistake, for 
Ly designs are thoroughly Indian vat 8 4 it gave the wardroom of the Vicksburg u Nn al 
sariagevogsece en a ae tee much munition for jests at his expense. 
Contains in one volume best judge of a blanket, always There was a trial; an all too public trial. 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. buys the best. That is why we All the friends of the officer went, for it e 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 1 a een was great fun. The photographer swore it 
c ea gze k ? ) 2 c . : 7 anys . c 
et Pete Sreaaa st in cath nona for slum- was not the film of the naval man — IS e 
. ber robes, veranda wraps, couch which he made the print; that film had been 


Medical Knowledge a Husbard Should Have. : 5 
trunk and box throws. spoiled. He was very sorry. It might be 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. covers, n ‘ 0 
Knowledge @ a — + bae aa Have. ai ges rice Be pees sah eg that an employee hz id stolen the film and 
Knowle ; Mother Should impact to Her Daughter NW} “den” and college room, while their placed : fogged one bie its place. _ that 5 
sdical Ie ladgo a Wife & eter ‘ , atisfying warmth is a boon to the ye true; perhaps it was. e was 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. eee alid, the convalescent, the travel- might ” x . H I i 1 y ~ 1 1 é zi Makes its own 
By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A.M., M.D er, the camper very sorry. e could not fine that em- <a 
Send for FREK catalogue “C,” ployee. He had gone north with the army. Success 





New Edition. Eniarged and Illustrated. - Cloth with illustrations of the various patterns and the robes fn He was very sorry. 





| 
Binding. Fuli gold stamp. $2.00, actual use. Robes returnable if not perfectly satisfactory, | “Finally ti amen t lina paca iain 
” : » finally the naval min was awarded dz 
Write for “ Other People ons” and Table of Contents, also tH PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Pendleton, Oregon. Hl | ne i : ag Paper racer" 
100-page illust of books of merit—FREE. Daklors, wile ain ‘tor discounts, ages totaling 50 yen—$25. e had to spenc Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
that in refreshments—for the laugh was on WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W, Philadelphia 











In his cabin some one has posted the 














him. 
. legend: ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in |} 
CURED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK = 
ASTHMA dress Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. HAY FEVER 4 Free. P, Hanotp Hayss, Buffalo, N.Y. | the bush.’ 
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[TS THERE 
-BUT YOU 
CANT 

SEE IT 


by §6That is a point which makes the 


. Jewel Waist and 
/ 





, 
Skirt Holder 


every ludy’s favorite. 


Some other points are—the new 
method of attaching, which is 
quick and novel, requiring but 3 
seconds—it is always secure—is simple, durable, small, 
neat, and flat as a button—requires no sewing —is 
attached before putting on waist eed not be re- 
moved except when waist is to be washed or cleaned 
—-positively will not tear the finest fabric, and, should 
the belt slip out of place, there is nothing to show. 


It’s a farewell lymn to the safety pin 
Price, 25 cents per Set 
(comprising 3 separate holders.) 

ASK 











Your Dealer should have them. 
HIM, or we will send postpaid. 


B. L. MILLS MFG. CO. 
113 N. 12th St. Philadelphia 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
It’s light to carry, Sure to please, and easy to sell 

































Sox 
By the Box 


Monogram Sox are better than 
you _ have ever been able to buy 

at the price. They are made bet- 
ter, shaped better, finished better, 















Monogram Sox 


are made of Fgyptian varn, seam- 
less, have high spliced heels and 
double toes. Absolute ‘ly fast. col- 
ors. Black, Tan, Red and Blue. 
Packed in boxes of 4 pairs. Only 
one color in a box. 

4 Pairs 5 
prepaid to any address, 
color and size wanted. 
GEO. BRADFORD ee 
Potter Bldg,Dept.1 
New York City 
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State 





















deen i ‘Art vat 


Can be used on both sides, all colors 
and sizes, in beautiful patterns. 


Sanitary, Artistic, Economical 
Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher-priced ¢: arpets. Expressege pre- 
paid, New and enlarged catalogue, 
showing rugs in a 
Money 


refunded if 
SANITARY ME 


1 ee. 
3. CO., Ine. 
121 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa, re) 


STEEL SWINGS 


EVERY PART A SPRING 

Three seats. Room for 9. Strong 
asabridge. Self-lubricating. No 
noise. Fine Canopy and Seats. 
‘wy Satisfaction or money back. First 
AN each town at WHOL Nn ALE. 

































A MODERN PACKAGE 
A MODERN CIGAR 
Superior quality, cor- 
rect price. Agents 
wanted in every Coun- 
ty in the U. S. Send 
$1.00 for sample box of 
twelve roc. or twenty- 
five 5c. cigars, in cedar 
wood package, by mail 
GEORGE W. LEHR - - READING, PA. 


Corns You think you remove 
them when you cut 
them, yo they agew faster than 
ever. CORN SALVE removes 
them Pl and permanently—and 
no danger of blood-poisoning. 15c¢ 
at your druggist’s or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 














daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter”? and FREE particulars. 


155 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 





C. W. KRUEGER Co., 

4 Send us your address and we will 

3 a ay. show you how toearn $3 a day 

absolutely sure: we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 

you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 

business Suh remember we guarantee — you can 
earn $3 for every day’s work. Write at onc 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 


CAMP TALOF New Hampshire 


BOYS’ CAMP. Day’s drive from Mt. Washington, Ten 
days’ ee tour through White Mountains. Moun- 
r rips, camp lf Best advantages 

1 





White Mountains 








tain climbi a vach, golf links 
for tutoring. 


W. Jd. Burke, bs Ss. 
We want 


WANTED—CORSET SALESMEN ,""0: 


three A1 experienced corset salesmen. As the salary is 
unusually large we want only men who can accept posi- 
tion at once and can give guarantee as to sales, Address 
Manufacturer, Branch Office, Michigan Trust Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$3.00 § COASTER BRAKE 
rv sprocket. 


Especially desirable for old wheels, as it can be 
CANFIELD ‘BRAKE co. 


screwe' »d on any bicycle hub in place of the or- 
1 





, Wayne , Pa. F. B. Bogues, A.B., Tarrytown, N.Y. 








Furnished in all sizes. Address 


CORNING, N. Y. 









COMETS IN A NEW ASPECT 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


HE new comet recently discovered by 
Professor Brooks, although a small and 
inconspicuous specimen of the fiery 
| haired tribe, possesses an interest that it 
could hardly have had a year or two ago, 
because we have lately been acquiring some 
startling new notions about the nature and 
| significance of comets, and every one that 
now pokes its nose out of the cavern of 
space and flirts a while around the sun’s 
candle presents an opportunity for study 
along novel lines, which may upset a good 
deal of what we have been taught to rever- 
ence as the Wisdom of the Moderns. 

A comet is a kind of flying laboratory, 
wherein experiments utterly impossible to 
us on the earth are tried before our eyes. 
But, there being no celestial professor to 
explain them, we must make out their mean- 
ing as best we can. It looks now as though 
we pedagogueless schoolboys, sitting on our 
narrow bench of earth and staring up at 
these strange sights overhead, were begin- 
ning, of our own accord, to “see” a point or 
two. The tails of comets are evidently as 
full of meaning as signal flags; or as those 
transformations which seem like sorcery, 
though they are pure science, that occur in 
a chemist’s test-tube. 








So it happens that a new comet nowadays 


| rings a bell on its appearance which calls 


| every astronomer to his seat, eager to wit- 





ness the next experiment. There is really 
no exaggeration about this; it is literally true 
| that we sit in a scientific theatre, with the 
sky for a stage and the comets for actors, 
the drama that they play before our eyes 
embracing a large part of the story of crea- 
tion. But it is a pantomime, and the inter- 
pretation of it must depend upon our own 
acuteness and perspicacity. 


Comets are Instructive 


_Only recently have we begun to appre- 
ciate the immense scientific value of this 
celestial exhibition. Comets, from being 


mere bogies to excite ignorant terror, have 
now come to be recognized as among the most 
actively instructive phenomena presented to 
the intelligence of man. The planets and 
their satellites tell us of gravitation, but of 
little else; the moon stares at us wall-eyed, 
changeless, with the blankness and uncom- 
municativeness of death; the sun and his 
distant peers, the stars, yield fascinating 
knowledge to the spectroscope, but they do 
not show themselves amid changing condi- 
tions; the comets alone may be said truly 
to perform in our presence. They move rap- 
idly across the sky and pass among the 
orbits of the planets; they obey a pull from 
Saturn this way, and a heavy tug from Jupi- 
ter that way, thus offering the most vivid 
object lessons on the law of gravitation; 
they emerge out of the invisible depths of 
space, and, moving in a fathomless vacuum, 
such as terrestrial science would give its eye- 
teeth to command for experimental pur- 
poses, they draw near to the sun, allowing 
us to watch the whole wonderful process of 
its increasing action upon them; then the 
marvel of their tails unfolds, and this is 
where they make revelations that admit us 
into arcana of nature which otherwise would 
be as a sealed book. 

The tail of a comet is a product of extra- 
terrestrial analysis. The sun is the master 
chemist in this case, and the comet is a bit 
of matter freely subjected to his manipula- 
tion under conditions unattainable by our 
investigators. Fortunate indeed it is for us 
that we can look on and behold the results 
of an analytical process conducted amid an 
environment so hopelessly beyond our sphere 
of action. Yet, although this is one of the 
most striking, it is not the only, instance 
in which man sits on his little globe and 
with serene intellect transcends his physi- 
cal limitations, and masters facts of the uni- 
verse which a foreign intelligence, unac- 
quainted with his hidden powers, would have 
deemed altogether out of his reach. 


Comets and Radium 


What, without disrespect, may be denomi 
nated the new fad in science—the study of 
radio-activity—has already found an applica- 
tion to comets. To call a comet a big piece 
of radium flying through space, and to explain 


its tail as an appearance akin to the lumi- 


| nosity inside an exhausted tube through 
which an electric current is passing, would 
be going too fast and too far. And yet 


the drift is more or less in this direction, 


and hence the growing interest in comets. 
We know that there is something besides 
radium in a comet, but still radio-activity 


be the comet’s dominant phenomenon. 
If we could get hold of a comet we might 
find that we had in our hands atoms in 
process of dissolution more decided than that 
which we seem to perceive going on in a 
bit of radium. Thus the comets would 
justify their ancient renown, though in an 
entirely unexpected manner. They would 
prove themselves to be portents of the 
world’s end, brought about not through sud- 
den disaster, but by an age-long process of 


may 








The Car of ) 
Highest Grade 


Among all means of travel—and among all 
automobiles—the Cadillac stands pre-eminent 
as ahill-climber. A locomotive can go upa 


10% grade; a trolley car 15%; a bicyclist, 
if his wheel be not geared too hig 

20% ; a horse with a light car- 

riage 25%; 


Hill-climbing ability is attainhble thro low gearing— 


speed with hill-climbing ability only 


power. 


for the Cadillac—and easy on the passengers. 
riding, powerful, absolutely dependab! 





thro a plenitude of 
ngers is easy 
Smooth 
e, the Cadillac is 


30 miles an hour with four passé 


a car surprising alike in performance and in cost. 


Prices range from $7 
for Model B Touring Car or surrey. 
we will be glad to send Booklet L 
position of Cadiliac excellence. 


50 for Model A Runabout to $900 
If you’ll ask us 
a complete ex- 
We'll also tell you 


of a nearby agency where demonstrations are giv 
for most Cadillacs are sold by being seen and trie -d. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 

















($200.00 CASH ) 


For Little Rhymes 
Can You Write Us One? 


This verse won second prize in our previous contest : 
Breath as sweet as violets, 
Teeth as white as pearls, 
Are the signs by which you'll know 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste girls. 

We pay liberally for catchy advertising jingles about 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste and we want everyone to com- 
pete in our $200 contest. Some of the rhymes which 
occur to you may be just what we want. It costs you 
but a few minutes time and a stamp to send them in 
and bright ideas win from $2 to $50. We don’t care 
for literary excellence or poetical polish—we want 
little jingles that will stick in the public's memory. 
For the best advertisement in rhyme containing not 
more than eight lines, submitted before July 20th, we 
will give $50 in cash; for the second, $10 for the 
third; $5 each for the next three and $2 each for 
the next fifty. The Robert John Advertising Com- 
pany will act as judges in this contest. We also 
reserve the right to purchase from these which do not 
win a prize, but which we consider suitable for adver- 

g, a sufficient number to make up our calendar of lver- 
rhymes, with which we shall burn the name Hy-Jen Tooth 

We want to make every one 
of Hy-Jen Tooth Paste, which 

as the best and safest, the 














Paste into the minds of the people 
acquainted with the real qualities 0 
is endorsed by dentists everywhere 





your drusgist’ 's and try it thoroughly—it has so many 
qualities you will be surprised how easy it is t¢ ) think of simple little 
rhymes abo’ id j ake a hit in adver- 


tising. he ca 
contest. To show that you have used it each : HYJE 
competitor pee send in the front of the 


green box Hy-Jen Tooth Paste comes in, 
along with their rhyme—that’s all that is 
required. You may send as many different 
esn’t have 
end us his 
Address 











rhymes as you like providing you send on 
box-front for each separate rhyme, but posi 
tively no rhyme will be considered unless a 
box-front does accompany it. r 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste ask him to 
name and 25c and we will send you a psx vost paid. 












Adv. Dept., HY-JEN CHEM: r¢ "AL co. 
\ 35 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. Ill 











A Postal Gets This Book 


WANT the name of every 

Man, woman and child in the world 

Who is troubled in ary way with the ey 

I will send free of all ché 
My book (24th edition) illustrated above. 


It contains information of value about prop 


er care of the eyes, diet, baths, exercise, 


Tells how you can cure yourself at home « 


Blindness resulting from 









Cataracts and every other cause in from 
one to three months. 
I have for more than twe we years been 
Treat ing and curing all anner of eye 
troubles in all parts of Plo pomnar rf 
Mrs. Emma I. Carter, Tenstrike, Minn., Mrs. 
A. P. Rifle, 78 ara Street, Buffalo, N 
cured of Cataracts; Mrs. C. H. Sweetland, Ham- 
burg, Iowa, cured of Paresis of Optic Nerve. 
My free book and advice may be all that is necessary to effect a cure 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 


irge to anyone 





es. 


t 
cc. 
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‘AfLast” 
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Razor. 















Silver Set in elegant case is 
wo sell direct. 





Saving without 


No Stropping or Honing—This is the feature of the Gillette Safet 
By the combined processes of invention and discovery the secret of J 
hardness and temper has finally been solved. To geta blade that does not 
have to be petted with the hone and c oaxed with the strop has been our aim. 
We have at last found it; it consists of a wafer of steel, as thin as paper 
and double edged, having exactly the sane thickness from e dge to edge. 


fter 80 Days’ Trial. Absolutely » no strings to this offer. 
users of the “Gillette” since January Ist, 1 


Get your dealer to corres 
booklet under any circumstances, It gives 


Gillette Sales Company, 1215 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
and B 


BS 8 
e25ea 
moans a f 1 
S85c Ses We temper this thin piece of stee 
= >: aBe with diamond dust. Every blade 
: 12 33 thirty velvet shaves without 
Ree Twelve of these double-edged 
: Foe@T When dull send them back 
oye Bk new ones in exchange at no 
: Foes thus assured of six to twelve 
° @- i? out us ing a etrop or hone, 
: Ogts accessories with every other 
> abog blade begins to pul} in. the 
: 829 new blades at a nominal cost. 
ae 3 delightful shave to any face under 
Pace 
: 8 
ie 
: 2 
: B 









Our 
World’s Fair & blades go with the set. 







ao hard that it must be ground 
will from ten to 
or attention. 












and we will give six 
cost to you. You are 
months shaving with- 
which are indispensable 
tazor made. When one 
slightest, insert another; 
Guaranteed to give asmooth, 
fall conditicns or your Money Back 
26,481 enthusiastic 
The price of the Triple 
Most dealers sell it. If yours doesn’t, 
with_us. Write for our 
etails, and they are interesting. 





t's Agencies and Continental National Bank of Chicago. 
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Your face tells! 
If soft and smooth, 
you use Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 


where. The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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— ates, Complete Course for Home Study, $5. Cata 
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C.C. GA 
N ¥.,0 or r 119 West 125th Street, New 


INES, Box 961, Poughkeep is 





A FREE CRITICISM ¢ 
0-0pe m between aut 
1 instructio’ 





Short Stories that will be accepted; 
Letters that will secure trade; 
Themes that will take honors; 
Sermons that will reach the people; 
Pleas that will convince the jury; 
Speeches that wis wina sg Or and applause 


work fr 





20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO 
Literary Dept 


-Man uscripts napa 





, Box 111, Central Bank Bldg., New York 
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87. ; Catalog free 
DODGE’ ‘S INSTI ITUTE VALPARAISO, 
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SKIRTS 


for rainy days 
and other days 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS © 
DEALERS IN WOMEN’S WEAR 


“Rain Wil! Neither Wet: Nor.Spot Them” 





COME IN THREE WEIGHTS AND 
MANY QUALITIES OF CLOTH 


The | @g , of 
wi Cperonelle 


cloth and this silk label at the waist: 


Stamped 
on the 


4 


ravenelle 


WRITE US FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET NO. 7 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 
71 and 73 Grand St., New York 
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Pea na et? 


to our customers. 
Please give 
request to 








\<. E. & co 
MARK, For Beauty’s Sleep 


foreign ’substances). 


and Perfect Rest 


your dealer’s name. 


you must have the perfect pillow, the 


“Emmerich” Feather Pillow 


bearing the C. E..& Co. trade mark shown above. 
Every, pillow bearing. this tag is guaranteed to be 
perfectly clean, tobe filled with feathers only (no 
They will not grow musty or 
emit bad odors*They will not attract or breed vermin. 
They'will enable you to enjoy your sleep with that 
delightful sense of luxurious perfect comfort, that 
brings so much pleasure to tired brain and muscles. 
Be sure our tag is on every pillow you buy and 
then ‘you ,will know you have the best pillow and 
one which is guaranteed. 
‘‘Fine Feathers [Make Fine Pillows’’ 
is the title of our book which is full of information 
about feathers and down pillows and cushions. You 
ought to read it before buying pillows or cushions. 
Write for it—it is FREE 
It will also tell you how to secure FREE a beautiful 
decorated satin cushion cover, which we are giving 
A postal will bring our booklet. 
Address your 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO. 
192 5th Avenue, Chicago 

















body who knows a good thing. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CoO., 





I. W. Harper 
ye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for every- 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Louisville, Ky. 





















== Billing Typewriter 








is the youngest member of 
the Remington family, but it 
has all the merits of its elders. 
It writes bills as fast as any 
other Remington writes let- 
ters. Adaptable to any method 
of billing and savestime 
and labor wherever used. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
327 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


No Fault of the Auto 


That it cost you $5.00, some profanity and much 


mortification to be ‘ 


‘towed”’ 


yack. 


t was the case 


of a 2,000 dollar machine stalled by a 75 cent’ set of 
dry batteries-every autoist has his battery troubles. 


The Apple ignition Dynamo 





is just what you 
want — don’t de- 


4 pend on unrelia- 


ble batteries, our 
dynamo gives you 
a hotter spark, 
more power, more 
speed. 

Send for partic- 


ulars on our ignition apparatus for Automobiles, 
Launches and Gas Engines. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio 











TORE 


All kinds and sizes of Store Fronts. 
material—Iron, Steel, Wood, 
If you intend to build, write us. 
Print plans, free. Lowest Prices. 
finest City Fronts at small cost. 











Southern Foundry Co., Owensboro, Kentucky 


Mfrs. of all kinds of Iron Work for Buildings. 


FRONTS. 


We furnish all 
Glass, Galv. 
We furnish Blue 

All the style of 


Write for Catalogue. 


Iron, etc. 












Being Exclusively * used al the World's fair 
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st Joseph, Mich } 
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The hygienic influence and correction of carriage 
acquired through wearing O’Sullivan’s Rubber 
eels receives the recognition of the medical fra- 
ternity. When you need a lift on your heels ask 
your dealer to put O'Sullivan Rubber Heels on. 35 
cents and smal! sum for attaching. All dealers, or 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. || | 
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Write for To-morrow 
Dixon's 


Eterno 


WRITES BLACK—COPIES PURPLE 


Writing indelible 
A remarkable pencil. 


out. 


—won’t fade out, won’t rub 
Sold by stationers 


with or without nickeled point protector. 


Dix mn’: 





icates th 


Pencil Guide 











indexed by vocations, cor- 
acil for your use. 


Sent free. 
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change, reaching to the very root of things 
and regenerating the universe. 

Because of these new ideas about their 
nature, the appearance of one or two im- 
mense comets, such as have in former times 
illuminated the heavens and _ thoroughly 
scared mankind, would now be particularly 
welcome. Little fellows, faint even when 
viewed with powerful telescopes, are disap- 
pointing at a time when new issues. are 
pending, and fresh and exciting theories 
awaiting confirmation. 

But unluckily comets can not be com- 
manded. They have their exits and their 
entrances in obedience to a stage manage- 
ment that is beyond the reach of interfer- 
ence or suggestion from the audience. The 
impatient gallery gods must pound their 
heels in vain. At the very moment of this 
writing there may be a stupendous comet 
just on the point of making its entry into 
the planetary system. No astronomer can 
foresee its coming. All the great comets 
have been strangers. 

There is one partial exception, Halley’s 
comet. It is a moderately great comet, and 
it has made many visits to the sun at in- 
tervals of three-quarters of a century. It is 
due again in about six years. When it 
comes it will be welcomed like a returning 
hero, and the problems that it will be asked 
to solve would fill a book. 


THE ‘‘HEARST”’ ARTICLE 


HE conflicting manner in which the ar- 

ticles on “Hearst’’ and “The Newspaper 

Shell Game,” published in Coxtrer’s of 
May 21, was received by our readers, is 
fairly represented by the following commu- 
nications selected from many received: 


Denver, Coto., May 19, 1904. 
I am not a Hearst man, but prondioler ages 
I desire to commend your rare example of 
fair play in allowing pro and con concerning 
him to appear in your columns. 
An appreciative subscriber, 
W. D. R. 


St. Louris, May 27, 1904. 

This communication is intended for that 
intellectual phenomenon who writes the fine 
editorials that I fairly gloat over and de- 
vour each week in your splendid publication. 
I can hardly comprehend the narrowness of 
mind that would prompt subscribers to can- 
cel subscriptions at anything he writes, par- 
ticularly his severe but fair criticisms of 
that glaring fraud, William R. Hearst, who 


hopes by “bum ads” to gain the seat occu- 
pied by Washington, Jefferson, —“" 
Cleveland, and McKinley. G. W. B., 

New York, May 24, 1904. 


In view of the article published in CoL- 
LIER’S on May 21, entitled ““A Personal Sketch 
of William Randolph Hearst,” I desire you 
to kindly cancel my subscription and to dis- 
continue said magazine at the expiration of 
the time for which I have already paid. 

W. H. D 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINnN., May 21, 1904. 

Being one of your many subscribers, I 
beg leave to ask how it came to pass that 
your good paper ever lowered its standard by 
giving so much space to William Hearst as 
you have just done in this week’s issue. 

You know, as well as thousands of others, 
that the only reason he was able to get his 


| name in your paper was by the liberal use 


of money. Would you mind stating what 
the consideration was? You have always 
“knocked” him, and people can only draw 
one conclusion when you flop over. We of 
Minneapolis would like to be set — 


N. MancuestTer, Inp., May 21, 1904. 

! desire to thank you for the publication 
of Brisbane's article on Hearst. I and many 
of my acquaintances have been greatly disap- 
pointed in the way Mr. Hearst has been 
attacked in your editorial columns. If there 
is anything so very wrong about Mr. Hearst, 
why not come out openly and say so? 


»G. E. 
New York, May 20, 1904. 
Mrs. E. says you are booming Hearst. 
Had I known it I certainly never would 
have had CoLiier’s come into my house and 
will be pleased to have my money re- 
funded. W. E. E 
Davis, W. Va., May 21, 1904. 
I have been a regular subscriber for 


Co.LLier’s. for two years, and have all the 
time welcomed it as the best independent 
paper published in the country. But for 
some reason, which you have not explained 
to the satisfaction of the reading and think- 


| ing public, you have taken up arms, through 


your columns, against Hearst, and, in the 
opinion of many, have made your once ex- 
paper seem ‘small. We naturally 
think one of two things—that you are paid 
for your. columns by the anti- Hearst people, 
or. the cry is against a lively competition. 
I have decided ‘now that I don’t want to read 
any more of the Hearst war, and my sub- 
scription will‘stop. I have no personal. feel- 
ing in the-matter, because I am not one who 
believes Mr.*Hearst.the most available man 
for Presidential nominee on the Democratic 
ticket. For one,-I ‘don’t like to see a great 
paper, like: Coti_rer’s has been, deal in small 
personalities. WW. BS. Os 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 


A Device That Is Scientific, Simple, 
Direct, and Instantly Restores 
Hearing in Even the Oldest Per- 
son — Comfortable, Invisible, and 
Perfect Fitting. 








190-Page Book Containing a History 
of the Discovery and Many Hun- 
dred Signed Testimonials From 
All Parts of the World — SENT 
FREE. 


The True Story of the Invention 
of Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
Drums Told by Geo. H. Wilson, 
the Inventor. 


I was deaf from infancy. Eminent doc- 
tors, surgeons and ear specialists treated me 
at great expense, and yet did me no good. 
I tried all the artificial appliances that claimed 
to restore hearing, but they failed to benefit 
me in the least. I even went to the best spe- 
cialists in the world, but their efforts were 
unavailing. 

My case was pronounced incurable! 

I grew desperate; my deafness tormented 
me. Daily I was becoming more of a recluse, 
avoiding the companionship of people because 
of the annoyance my deafness and sensitive- 
ness caused me. Finally I began to experi- 
ment on myself, and after patient years of 
study, labor and personal expense, I perfected 
something that I found took the place of the 
natural ear drums, and I called it Wilson’s 
Common Sense Ear Drum, which I now wear 
day and night with perfect comfort, and do 
not even have to remove them when washing. 
No one can tell Iam wearing them, as they 
do not show, and, as they give no discomfort 
whatever, I scarcely know it myself. 

With these drums I can now hear a whis- 
per. I join in the general conversation and 
hear everything going on around me. [ can 
hear a sermon or lecture from any part of a 
large church or hall. My general health is 
improved because of the great change my 
Ear Drums have made in my life. My spirits 
are bright and cheerful; Lama cured, changed 
man. 

Since my fortunate discovery it is no longer 
necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube or any other such old-fash- 
ioned makeshift. My Common Sense Ear 
Drum is built on the strictest scientific prin- 
ciples, contains no metal, wires, or strings of 
any kind, and is entirely new and up to date 
in all respects. It is so small that no one can 
see it when in position, yet it collects all the 
sound waves and focuses them against the 
drum head, causing you to hear naturally 
and perfectly. It will do this even when the 
natural ear drums are partially or entirely 
destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed or 
thickened. It fits any ear from childhood to 
old age, male or female, and aside from the 
fact that it does not show, it never causes the 
least irritation, and can be used with com- 
fort day and night without removal for any 
cause. 

With my device I can cure deafness in any 
person, no matter how acquired, whether from 
catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid-or brain fever, 
measles, whooping cough, gatherings in the 
ear, shocks from artillery or through acci- 
dents. My invention not only cures, but at 
once stops the progress of deafness and all 
roaring and buzzing noises. The greatest 
aural surgeons in the world recommend it, as 
well as physicians of all schools. It will do 
for you what no medicine or medical skill on 
earth can do. 

I want to place my 190-page book on deaf- 
ness in the hands of every deaf person in the 
world. I will gladly send it free to anyone 
whose name and address I can get. It de- 
scribes and illustrates Wilson’s Common Sense 
Ear Drums and contains bona fide letters from 
numerous users in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland. Wales, 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, India, and 
the remotest islands. I have letters from peo- 
ple in every station of life—ministers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc. 
—and tell the truth about the benefits to be 
derived from my wonderful little device. You 
will find the names of people in your own town 
and state, many whose names you know, and 
Iam sure that all this will convince you that 
the cure of deafness has at last been solved 


by my invention. 
Don’t delay: write for the free book to- 
day and address my firm—The Wilson Ear 





Drum Co., 1876 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky., 
U. Ss. A. 
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Doctors Say 


Drink More 


The body requires ten glasses of fluid per day. 


Most people drink less—too little to flush the 
body of its waste. The result is bad blood, 


nervousness, disease. 


Then the doctor says “Drink more;” and he 
knows this advice to be worth more than 


medicine. 


That’s one reason why pure beer is good for 
you. It leads you to drink more—gives the 
body more fluid. And that fluid is also a 


food and a tonic. 
But the beer must be pure. 


Schlitz beer is brewed in absolute cleanliness 
and cooled in filtered air. It is aged for 
months before we market it, so it will not 
cause biliousness. And every bottle is 
sterilized after it is sealed. That's why 
doctors always say ‘Schlitz.’ Ask for the 


brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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Vacation Days 


“Are Kodak Days 


_ The Kodaker has all the vacation delights that others 
have—and has pictures besides. And there’s pleasure 
in the making as well as in the possessing of Kodak 
pictures. 

Every step is simple now. No dark-room at any 
stage of the work, and better results than ever. 


KODAKS, from $5.00 to $97.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


é aid ogue 1 
letter thes he ~ Fag re Hon me yer oe 
Ko “dl a a the dealers or by mail, Rochester, N. 7 





























